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ANY observers are frankly surprised at 
M the cordial reception which the American 
Legion seems to have received from the 
French people. When Sir Philip Gibbs describes the 
convention parade through the streets of Paris as 
“a carnival of comradeship” they are unmistakably 
taken aback. Comradeship is not what the Legion 
was expected to encounter in its return to France. 
There were black visions of sharpshooting anarchists 
perched on roof tops seeking vengeance for Sacco 
and Vanzetti, of jeering doulevardiers who had not 
forgotten American refusal to cancel the French 
war debt. Evidently there was little of this. France 
has welcomed our Legionnaires with something of 
the fervor she granted them in 1917. 

It is possible, of course, that this cordiality is 
mere enthusiasm — surface veneer. But it is more 
probable that the alleged French animosity toward 
America has in reality been the veneer, and that 
beneath it there lies a spirit of friendship for the 
United States. We have no fundamental quarrel 
with France, and France, in so far as we are able 
to perceive, should have no deep-rooted quarrel 
with us. Without summoning up the spirit of 
Lafayette or playing the “‘ Marseillaise” and “Star 


Spangled Banner” in conjunction, it may be 
possible to discover that we like the French people, 
and that the French, after all, approve of us. This 
is the optimistic and satisfactory explanation of 
the reception Paris has given the Legion. 


McAdoodle Don’t 


R. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO, the some- 
LVI what forlorn hope of the “Progressive Dry 
Democrats” resident in the hard-shell belt, 
has seen the handwriting on the wall and 
withdrawn from the race for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination. He says that the great prin- 
ciples of Democracy are the important things — not 
personal ambitions, “however legitimate.” Mr. 
McAdoo ought to know. He has been legitimately 
if not always tactfully ambitious. In fact, no keener 
yearning to date his letters from the Executive 
Mansion has ever throbbed beneath a waistcoat 
than Mr. McAdoo’s yearning. It was the most 
obvious and perhaps the most tedious human emo- 
tion animating the deplorable Democratic conven- 
tion of 1924. Indeed, as one recalls the dreary antics 
of the McAdoo henchmen, the buxom gal with the 
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rooster, the tired dry progressive Democrats 
wearily cackling “McAdoodle doo!” all the ex- 
pensive, creaking, machine-made enthusiasm, one 
recalls the sense of an immense ambition — legiti- 
mate, if you like—and an immense disappointment. 

Mr. McAdoo realized that he could never get 
the nomination. His candidacy would either suffer 
a humiliating defeat in the convention of 1928 or 
it would repeat the obstructionist tactics of 1924 and 
split the party. The alternative was to withdraw 
and very wisely Mr. McAdoo accepted it. In the 
letter terminating his candidacy he spoke of those 
great principles which were more important than 
personal ambitions. According to Mr. McAdoo, 
these principles boil down to three — justice to 
agriculture, social and economic justice for all 
classes, and the preservation of the Constitution 
which includes the suppression of nullification. In 
effect, one may dismiss the principles about agri- 
culture and social justice as being the common 
property of all parties — and realize that to Mr. 
McAdoo there is just one great principle and that is 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act. This is a 
perfectly good principle for those who like it, but it 
has no possible significance as a fine old Democratic 
doctrine. It is by right the property of the Prohi- 
bition party, and any attempt to purloin it for the 
benefit of Democracy should be regarded as grand 
larceny by these rather obscure war horses who 
neigh and snort when the skeleton regiments of the 
Prohibition party march forth to battle. 

The historic principles of Democracy, as we 
remember them, express very little concern for 
prohibition, centralized Federal authority, an un- 
touchable Constitution, or the importance of en- 
forcing one particular law. They were liberal 
principles stressing thé rights of States and smaller 
communities to govern their own affairs as they 
saw fit; they even by implication allowed certain 
rights to individuals. Certainly, they never con- 
templated the regulation of States and individuals 
all over the country by Federal fiat, and a Federal 
bureaucracy. This bright innovation we owe his- 
torically to the Prohibition party and actually to 
the nonpartisan body so well and favorably known 
as the Anti-Saloon League. There are large areas 
filled with deserving Democrats who suffer mild 
attacks of apoplexy whenever the Eighteenth 
Amendment is mentioned. They are probably the 
nonprogressive Democrats whom Mr. McAdoo 
regards as backsliders and renegades, but they are 
Democrats just the same, they believe in Demo- 
cratic principles, and vote when the time comes. 

Our suggestion would be that Mr. McAdoo 
reanimate and revive the fine old Prohibition party. 
It could be given a less negative name, something 
tony, like the Loyal Enforcement or the Consti- 
tutional party. He could invite all the dry progres- 
sive Democrats to this party and all the dry 


progressive Republicans, and they could have a per- 
fectly lovely time being dry and progressive together. 
Then the rest of us could keep on living in sin and 
voting every four years—unless it rained on 
election day — for the good old Republican or 
Democratic principles, for or against a slightly less 
flexible tariff on live bobwhite quail, for or against 
economy, for or against relieving the American 
farm. The whole situation would be clarified and 
Mr. McAdoo could continue to lead the faithful on 
to new triumphs over nullification. 


Pure Warriors 


OT having seen President Hindenburg’s Tan- 
nenberg address in its original Teutonic form, 
we are loath to criticize the adjectives used in its 
translation. Perhaps the old warrior did not say: 
“With pure hearts we marched 
out to defend the Fatherland 
and with pure hands the Ger- 
man army wielded the sword,” 
but that is what his translators 
dished out for American con- 
sumption. The thing is just a 
trifle too rich, too cloying to 
be palatable. The aged field 
marshal doth protest too much 
the purity of the German soldier 
who fired a pure bullet out of a pure gun at the 
wicked Belgian priest or the dirty Belgian urchin. 
The important thing, however, in the President’s 
address was not his infelicitous purity boast, but his 
challenge to the world to explore the question of 
war guilt. For the first time he has publicly repudi- 
ated in the name of the German people the charge 
of Germany’s guilt in bringing about the war. In 
so doing he has voiced the intense conviction of his 
countrymen who are determined that the stigma 
in the Treaty of Versailles shall be erased. Some day 
the demand for an impartial tribunal to determine 
the question must be faced — but that day will be 
postponed for just as long a period as the statesmen 
of the Allied Powers can postpone it. They have 
everything to lose and nothing to win by such an 
investigation. Obviously, it will not be undertaken 
until the war-time generation of politicians has 
gone to its reward — whatever that may be. 





Pop Goes the Weevil ! 


[EE we were asked to confess our acquaintance with 
Otiorhynchide, Curculionide, Calandride, or 
Scolytidz, we should be inclined to plead ignorance. 
We could believe that these were the first families 
of Rome in 200 B.c., or four of the lost cities of 
Atlantis. It appears, however, that they are species 
of the American boll weevil, and with that aggres- 
sive insect we have at least a nodding acquaintance. 
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The boll weevil seems to be one of the things that 
are decidedly wrong with the cotton industry, and 
one of the things that will have to be conquered if 
cotton growers and cotton consumers are going to 
know a surplus from a deficit. 

During his recent sojourn in this country, Dr. 
John A. Todd of Liverpool, British authority on 
the cotton trade, gave considerable attention to 
this press-agented pest. He informed us that the 
relative disappearance of the weevil in 1926 was 
more or less a matter of luck, and that it would un- 
doubtedly stage an impressive comeback. 

While the weevil is only one of many factors 
tending toward instability in the cotton industry, 
with consequent overproduction one year and 
underproduction the next, it is a factor which has 
already received flattering attention and deserves a 
good deal more. Airplane “dusting” has been tried 
with some success as a means of annihilating the 
weevil population, but it has been found too expen- 
sive for general use. The Department of Commerce 
recommends as more simple remedies early planting, 
thorough cultivation, the planting of wide rows, 
and the destruction of the cotton plants through 
plowing and bonfires. 

There is plenty of room in the weevil situation for 
science to demonstrate its boasted prowess. Science 
has already shown the way to the destruction of 
microscopic organisms whose very existence was 
unknown a few years ago. Certainly some precise 
entomologist will find a way to dispose of these 
beetles, which assume by comparison the propor- 
tions of elephants. It is high time for the weevil to 
be popped out of our modern agricultural reel. 


The Back Door at Geneva 


HE election of Canada and Cuba to nonper- 
manent seats on the Council of the League of 
Nations gives the United States a new stake in the 
international organization which she has con- 
sistently shunned. For the next 
three years our close neighbors 
to the. north and south will 
have an active part in shaping 
League action, and because of 
the similarity which exists be- 
tween their interests and our 
own, the viewpoint of the 
United States is bound to slip 
in at the back door of Geneva 
discussions. Canada, although 
she forms a unit of the British Commonwealth, has 
a tendency to insist upon independent thinking; 
her attitude on disarmament and world peace is 
closely allied with our own. Cuba. because of exist- 
ing treaties, is to all practical purposes under 
obligation to observe this country’s wishes. 
In the present meeting of the League Assembly 





importance has been attached by a majority of 
speakers to the weight of American opinion in the 
settlement of international problems and the pro- 
motion of peace. M. Politis, Greek statesman, for 
example, has urged that the United States abet an 
agreement whereby in time of war noncombatant 
powers would renounce certain of their neutral 
rights in case the League took action against one of 
the aggressor nations. M. Briand has directed his 
appeals for peace partly in our direction. 

These are favorable signs. They indicate that 
while the United States may choose to shun the 
League, the League has no intention of snubbing 
the United States. They suggest that the League 
cannot function effectively without one eye upon 
the tremendous influence of this country —a 
further indication that no nation can live its life 
in a vacuum. Some of our representatives at Wash- 
ington would improve their usefulness if they 
pondered for a while on the question of how the 
United States, for its part, is going to get along 
without considerable attention to the League. * 


The Jungle Verdict 


T appears that jazz is not, after all, the music of 
the jungle. Poetre, twelve-year-old elephant of 
the Philadelphia zoo, has expressed her critical 
opinion of “blues” and “lonesome papa” songs by 
blowing a trunkful of water over the musicians who 
came to play for her. Instead of shimmying or start- 
ing a Charleston or Black Bottom, she drew a gallon 
or two of water from her bathtub and emptied it 
over the syncopaters. The orchestra decided that 
Poetre was prudish and mid-Victorian, and went 
over to the monkey house for further experimenta- 
tion. But even the monkeys, our alleged forbears, 
declined to go into jazz ecstasies. We are informed 
that the notes of the saxophones and trumpets sent 
“shivers of fear” over the monkey audience, which 
cowered in corners of the cages. 

This concert in the Philadelphia zoo seems to 
have upset another of our popular myths. The 
jungle has repudiated jazz just as effectively as 
science has repudiated the hope of cheese mining 
on the moon. Now that this piece of musical re- 
search is ended, we should like to have someone 
undertake an investigation of high-power salesman- 
ship and other horrors. 


An Appointment of Merit 


Wipes appointment of Dwight W. Morrow as 
Ambassador to Mexico was not one day old 
when some of our reliable Senate cry-babies com- 
menced tearful protest. “I had hoped for a more 
fortunate selection,” said the hopeful Senator Nye; 
and “I would not think it a good appointment at 


_ this time,” murmured the insurgent Frazier between 





34 


suggestions as ta how Mr. Morrow’s influence would 
stir things up south of the Rio Grande. Mr. Borah 


put in a qualified approval, informing correspond- 
ents that his feelings in the matter “turn entirely on 
what I regard as the policy of this Government 
towards Mexico.” A}) this was to be expected, As a 
member of the firm of Morgan, Mr. Morrow is 
bound to face antagonism from men to whom the 
mention of Wall Street is a signal for denunciatory 
explosion. The fact that he is going to Mexico gives 








these opponents of big business an excellent op- 


portunity for orations on dollar diplonacy. 

It is our feeling, however, that this appointment 
by the President is an excellent one. The difficulties 
with Mexico have centered around business and 
legal problems, and we can think of no man better 
qualified to resolve the n than one who has proved 
himself so capable in these fields.) Mr. Morrow’s 
connection with the house of Morgan is an asset in 
fact, though perhaps a political liability. Some of the 
most constructive brains of the nation have been 
allied to that firm, and its unsavory reputation 


among our radicals springs not so much from the . 


quality of its operations as from their size and 
importance. It took courage for the President to 
make this choice, but we are convinced that in Mr. 
Morrow he has selected an Ambassador who will not 
alone carry out the policy of the Administration but 
bring a keen and experienced brain to help formulate 
that policy. Mr. Morrow, likewise, deserves praise 
for being willing to forego a life of ease and great 
prosperity for one of public service in a very thorny 


field. 


The Davis Cup Goes East 


sade won the Davis Cup by superior play. 
We are glad she did, not because our hearts are 
unmoved by the splendid defense put up by the 
veterans Johnston and Tilden, but because we feel 
that the era of athletic supremacy through which 
the United States is passing has given it an unfor- 
tunate feeling of superiority over the rest of the 
world. It is good once in a while to be reminded 
that no one nation has a monopoly of this world’s 
physical or business talent. 

The outstanding feature of French success, not 
only in the Davis Cup matches, but in the victory 
of Lacoste at Forest Hills, is revealed in the stroke 
analysis. The American players beat themselves. 
Brought up in the American school of offense they 
succumbed to the French school of defense. And 
curiously enough it was the veterans who staged the 
offensive with all the physical strain which speed 
and dash require, while youth remained content to 
keep the ball in play until the attack spent itself. 
Prudent, cautious, mechanically perfect, the splen- 
did Frenchmen who have carried to their homes 


the Davis Cup may well have taught the United’ 
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States a finer technigue in a game at which it had 


come to regard itself as invincible. 


Short-sighted Tariff Tactics 
WE do not anticipate any serious difficulties 


in the settlement of the present Franco- . 


American tariff dispute. The issue involved is not 
of sufficient importance to warrant a trade war, and 


we cannot believe that France will risk the danger 


of an extra imposition of fifty per cent on all her 
exports to the United States, a retaliation possible 
under the Fordney-McCumber tariff act, for the 
sake of ridiculously discriminatory tariffs on a small 
portion of the goods which the United States ex- 
ports to France. The controversy has, however, 
brought into sharp relief the two distinct tariff 
philosophies which govern the two nations. 

The United States has consistently extended 
most-favored-nation courtesies to all nations alike 
and has sought by treaty to secure the same in 
return. Tariff legislation has never discriminated 
between nations except in so far as a tariff on 
lemons might hit Italy harder than England, or one 
on cork might affect Spain to a greater extent than 
Sweden. The framing of the legislation has always 
been inspired by revenue considerations or the 
needs of some particular industry, not by a desire 
to cripple the industries of some other nation or as 
a threat to secure political favors in a different 
sphere. France, on the other hand, following the 
practice of many Continental nations, has con- 
sidered the tariff a major political weapon, by 
which favors could be accorded nations in return 
for specific advantages. The most-favored-nation 
clause was for her a final concession, not common 
practice, and as a result the twenty-odd nations 
with which she carried on her major trade might 
well have been paying twenty-odd different tariffs 
on the same goods. Consequently, the tariff be- 
came a source of constant bargaining and political 
adjustment. It enabled certain rates to be put into 
effect in the recent Franco-German commercial 


- treaty, which discriminate heavily in favor of Ger- 


man goods manufactured in competition with 
American goods, electrical equipment and razors, to 
name two notable examples. 

If France were today merely protecting her own 
domestic industries against all outside competition, 
the United States could register no complaint what- 
ever. But when she singles us out for exorbitant 
duties she plays a game filled with dynamite. In 
international affairs no irritant short of armed 
aggression is more disturbing than an unevenly 
applied tariff, and in the negotiations to come in the 
next few weeks we have every hope that France will 
see the justice of our tariff philosophy and admit 
the United States to a most-favored-nation status 
without cavil or delay. 
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Democrats Before the Battle 


N laying the groundwork for its 1928 con- 
I vention the Democratic party is faced with 
two outstanding duties which are likely to 
tax the ingenufty of its political carpenters; 
first, to choose well-defined issues upon which to 
meet the Republicans, and second, to find a candi- 
date who may be nominated without precipitating 
a convention fiasco comparable to that of 1924. 
Farm relief is an issue likely to endure, whatever 
the next Congress may or may not do with it, but 
one so charged with dynamite that meddlers are 
likely to be blown over the horizon. Prohibition is a 
problem on which many, notably the governor of 
New York, would be glad to whet their appetites, 
yet one on which the party will be able to lay no 
stress. International questions, thanks to Republi- 
can anodyne, have been laid to fragrant rest until 
the coming of the next world crisis. As for questions 
of finance and taxation, the advantage in them lies 
with the Republicans, whose reputation for Vermont 
frugality cannot be questioned. There is left the 
opportunity for attack upon Republican corruption, 
and a chance to drag forward the tariff issue, which 
has discarded crutches and taken a sprint or two 
because of the unhappy reactions produced in 
France. But all this is puny timber. 

When it comes to candidates, no honest Demo- 
crat can disregard the monosyllable, ‘“‘Al.” Yet 
there is as much discussion upon the availability of 
Governor Smith for the Presidency as upon all other 
political questions put together. After the governor, 
there is Mr. McAdoo. Some critics are inclined to 
say there was Mr. McAdoo, but we have the feeling 
they are too gullible. Mr. McAdoo has withdrawn 
his candidacy, to be sure, but there is no reason to 
believe that he has withdrawn his influence. Even 
now there is speculation as to the successor upon 
whom he will drape his mantle of ‘Democratic 
principles and progressive policies.” Certain ob- 
servers have already discovered that successor in 
Edwin T. Meredith of Des Moines, former Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

In the miserable muddle of 1924, the versatile Mr. 
McAdoo received on the first ballot 43114 votes. 
On the same ballot Governor Smith scraped to- 
gether 241. During the course of the 103 ballots 
which make that overheated gathering memorable, 
Mr. McAdoo attained the high-water mark of 530, 
and Governor Smith 368. Neither was able to 
approach nearer to the 732 votes necessary for 
nomination, but between them they brought about 
an effective deadlock. 

If the McAdoo and Smith forces came to grips in 
1924, there is evidence that they may come to grips 
again in 1928. Several observers have said that Mr. 
McAdoo, had he left his own hat in the ring, “could 


not have counted on ote hundred votes” in the 
J 928 convention, but this estimate is in our opinion 
low. We believe that the former Secretary of the 
Treasury might have assembled a sufficient strength 
to set the Smith colossus quaking, and we are not 
sure he may not assemble that same strength on 
behalf of his legatee. 

California, Mr. McAdoo’s home State, which gave 
him twenty-six votes on the first ballot in 1924, will 
probably lean in the direction he indicates in 1928. 
Towa, with another twenty-six, is likely to follow 
suit, especially because of its own Mr. Meredith. 
Missouri’s thirty-six votes will not be outside his 
reach, notwithstanding the prospect of opposition 
from Senator Jim Reed. George F. Milton may 
swing Tennessee, with twenty-four, for the McAdoo 
candidate. Should Mr. McAdoo retain control of 
delegations from these four States he would have a 
nucleus of 112 votes to throw in the direction of his 
chosen candidate. Added to these would be the 
votes of a number of dry States and agricultural 
States which frown upon the benign Al as something 
wicked or at least sinister. Certainly a majority of 
the farm delegates would incline toward the candi- 
dacy of Meredith. 

Governor Smith, for his part, will be able to 
count upon the convention votes of New York, and 
of Massachusetts where Senator Walsh has already 
been rousing favorable sentiment. In these two 
States alone he will gather 123 delegates. From 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, which gave him partial 
support in 1924, he should receive added strength. 
The Solid South remains in the balance, recognized 
as a McAdoo stronghold, but claimed already by the 
Smith lieutenants. Thus, if Mr. McAdoo chooses to 
use his influence in the convention there is the 
prospect of several hundred votes each for Governor 
Smith and the unnamed McAdoo candidate, with- 
out either controlling at the onset the majority 
considered propitious. 

The dark horses, at the same time, are cavorting 
in the corral. Senator Carter Glass, Governor 
Ritchie, the freshly groomed Evans Woollen of 
Indiana, and galloping Jim Reed, are being crowded 
to the gate, their potential strength still untried. 

Unless Mr. McAdoo follows his own retirement 
with the retirement of his influence, or Governor 
Smith surrenders his Presidential ambitions and 
withdraws from the race, there remains the possi- 
bility of another convention of long balloting and 
destructive bickering. In the months between now 
and June there will be many conferences in the 
Democratic camp, and many strategical feints. It 
is barely possible that some event of national im- 
portance will bring to the fore an issue suitable for 
bolstering a Democratic platform, or a candidate 
able to carry the convention by storm. Barring this 
miracle, the prospect at present is blacker than the 
vista from a Pittsburgh factory window. 
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A Year of the Monkey War 


By Maynard Shipley 


"Tie war on evolution, though few battles 
have been won as yet, still rages with un- 
abated fury. During the present year, the 
movement for legal suppression of the teaching of 
certain scignces in the only way in which they can 
properly be taught has spread from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Maine, and from Alabama to California. 
Since January 1, 1927, thirteen State Legislatures 
have had anti-evolution 


Education on March 15. After a four-hour debate, 
with several Modernist clergymen and the president 
of the Science League of America appearing as the 
only opponents of the bill, the committee retired, 
and proceeded to table the bill by a vote of 11 too, 
two members being absent. A few days previously, 
Heisinger had declared that “the evolution issue will 
be fought harder than any other educational issue 

in America during the 








bills under considera- 


next ten years.” Two 
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tion. The Fundamental- 
ist attacks on science 
have become a matter 
of the gravest import to 
thinking American citi- 
zens in every section of 


Though Tennessee and Mississippi stand alone with 
monkey laws on their statute books, opponents of evo- 
lution have been zealous in their attempts to drive other 
States into line. Thirteen Legislatures have considered 
anti-evolution bills so far this year — and the war has 
just begun! Mr. Shipley, president of the Science 

League of America, tells the story of the battles 


days later, anti-evolu- 
tion speakers were al- 
ready at work in the 
bucolic sections of Cali- 
fornia preparing for 
either a referendum pe- 


the United States. 


tition in 1928 or another 








No sooner had the . 
Supreme Court of Tennessee announced its decision 
upholding the constitutionality of the Butler anti- 
evolution law than Assemblyman S. L. Heisinger 
of Fresno County, California, introduced a bill in 
the California lower house on January 17, 1927, 
demanding briefly that “the sheory of evolution 
shall not be taught as a fact in any public elementary 
or secondary school of this State.”’ This was merely 
to make a misdemeanor of violating a previous 
ruling of the State Board of Education, which 
demands that evolution be taught “merely as a 
theory” in California; and so Heisinger — a Meth- 
odist farmer — later amended his bill to prohibit 
the teaching of evolution in the seven State teach- 
ers’ colleges and the University of California. The 
amended bill also provided for the exclusion from 
classrooms of textbooks which included this perni- 
cious doctrine. 

Its farm-bloc author, unknown to fame as a 
biologist, rose to heights of oratorical denunciation 
in defense of his bill: 


I believe that God made man in the beginning 
much as he is today. Evolution teaches that man 
developed from some other species. Evolution is not 
a science. If the youth is to be taught that he is 
descended from a brute, no wonder a crime wave 
among our youth is spreading over the country. 


During a thirty-day recess of the Legislature, the 
Bible Crusaders sent for what is known in Funda- 
mentalist circles as the “Flying Squadron” —a 
group of experienced clerical anti-evolution orators 
coming from points as far apart as British Columbia 
and Kansas. They were present when the public 
hearing was held before the Assembly Committee on 


anti-evolution bill in 
1929. This menace to our national culture, it would 
seem, can become ominous only through general 
apathy and a false sense of security on the part of 
the educated public. Eternal vigilance, here as else- 
where, is the price of liberty. 

The war proceeded apace. After two years of in- 
termittent propaganda by itinerant “Crusaders” 
from east of the Appalachians, a rather large part 
of the State of Arkansas next fell a victim to the 
perfervid anti-evolution evangelists. On February 8, 
the State Legislature at Little Rock was besieged by 
legal representatives of the Fundamentalists. A 
particularly vicious bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative A. L. Rotenberry which forbade the 
teaching of “any theory that denies the story of the 
divine creation of man as taught in the Bible.” 
Persons violating this act were to be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction were to be 
fined from $200 to $1,000 and also to have their 
teaching license in the State revoked. 


A MOTION to table the bill was promptly lost. 
On February g, after three hours of debate, it 
was passed by a vote of 50 to 47. At the first roll call 
the bill had lost, 48 to 49. Then two members 
changed their votes from “no” to “aye,” thus 
giving the bill a majority of three and passing it on 
to the Senate. Next day the Senate tabled the bill. 
No record vote was taken, but the estimated count 
was 25 to 6. Senator Richardson gave notice that 
he would ask for reconsideration, but Lieutenant 
Governor Parnell ruled him out of order, since there 
was no official way of knowing how he himself had 
voted. A further effort on February 15 to recall the 
bill was beaten by a vote of 17 to 14. 
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The Science League of America was informed, on 
good authority, that at one stage of the legislative 
battle the anti-evolutionists had four votes to the 
good in the Senate. Politics had some share in the 
ultimate defeat of the Rotenberry bill. At all events, 
defeat of the Arkansas anti-evolution bill this year 
was not achieved under circumstances that warrant 
overconfidence in the continued triumph of ad- 
vancing culture. Preparations for renewed conflict 
are already under way. The Rev. Ben M. Bogard, a 
Baptist minister, has already incorporated the 
American Anti-Evolution Association, with himself 
as president, and has effected a State-wide organiza- 
tion. He says: 


Every legislator who voted against the bill will be 
black-listed, and the evolution issue will enter every 
race from governor to constable in subsequent 
elections. 


This new association of Bogard’s is part and 
parcel of the national Bible Crusaders’ movement 
against freedom in teaching. Those aggressive anti- 
evolutionists, the Rev. Dr. William Bell Riley and 
the Rev. T. T. Martin, have already formed similar 
units in a number of States. Martin styles himself, 
among other things, “field secretary of the Anti- 
Evolution League of America.” Rotenberry himself 
has announced that he will resort to the initia- 
tive and referendum, rather than attempt merely 
to “strengthen the Legislature.” He wishes “the 
people at large,” rather than the lamentably un- 
receptive Senate, to have an opportunity of bringing 
into being an anti-evolution law “with teeth in it.” 


OME two years ago Dr. Riley served notice that 
an anti-evolution bill would be introduced into 
the next session of the Missouri Legislature. But 
when House Bill No. 89 was read in the General 
Assembly in January, 1927, by its author, Repre- 
sentatives Charles C. Jackson, an Ozarkian states- 
man and a member of the Holiness Church, it was 
greeted with ribald laughter by almost all the 
Representatives. But people do not always vote as 
they laugh. On February 8, sixty-two of these 
same jocose Solons solemnly cast their votes for the 
amended MacDaniel-Jackson anti-evolution bill. 
This bill, which followed the Tennessee statute 
closely, provided a penalty of $50 to $100 and for- 
feiture of the offending teacher’s contract. The bill 
was killed, after two hours of public and lively dis- 
cussion, by a vote of 82 to 62. Fourteen more votes 
would have outlawed the teaching of evolution in 
Missouri so far as the lower house was concerned! 
In this State much of the credit for the defeat 
belongs to the local chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors. Moreover, as 
in all the threatened States, the Science League of 
America had conducted an educational campaign. 
The most drastic and far-reaching anti-evolution 


bill ever presented before a State Legislature of this 
republic was introduced into the North Carolina 
House of Representatives early in February by 
Representative D. Scott Poole, author of a similar 
bill which met defeat two years ago. It provided, in 
effect, that no history, art, or science might be 
taught in any tax-supported educational institution 
of North Carolina “in such a manner as to contra- 
dict the fundamental truths of the Holy Bible.” 
Punishment was to be not only loss of teaching con- 
tract, but also fine or imprisonment “at the discre- 
tion of the court.” Passage of this bill would have 
involved not only outlawry of any modern teaching 
concerning the origin of man and his prehistory, — 
on the basis of paleontology and archeology, for 
example, — but also of presentation of the now widely 
accepted Chamberlin-Moulton planetesimal theory 
of the earth’s origin and development! 


S in 1925, Representative R. O. Everett — 
though himself chairman of the Bryan Memo- 
rial Association of North Carolina — took a strong 
stand against passage of the bill. Poole, on the other 
hand, was fervently backed by the North Carolina 
Bible League, an outgrowth of the “Committee of 
100” of the Bible Crusaders. After several public 
hearings, the Committee on Education on February 
15 ordered the bill adversely reported, by a vote 
of 25 to 11. Representative Zeb Vance Turlington, 
chief marshal of the anti-evolution forces in the 
General Assembly, then announced that his asso- 
ciates would not press the bill at that session. He 
stated, however, that they had petitions bearing 
15,000 names asking for its passage, which is truly 
significant when it is recalled that the entire popula- 
tion of North Carolina, black and white, is only 
2,500,000. 

What has aptly been called an “antiknowledge 
bill” was introduced into the Alabama Legislature 
early in January. Four years ago— the Alabama 
Legislature meets quadrennially — a similar measure 
was beaten in both houses. The 1927 bill was intro- 
duced by Representative — and Reverend — C. O. 
Thompson of Etowah. The measure was referred to 
the Committee on Education, where it apparently 
died. However, the Legislature reconvened in June, 
and the bill may be called out again before the close 
of the session. The Thompson bill, like so many 
others, was not, in fact, so much an anti-evolution 
as a pro-Bible bill, calling upon the State to forbid 
the teaching of any theory “that denies the story 
of divine creation of man as taught in the Bible.” 
The penalty was to be a fine of from $100 to $500 
for each offense. 

A renewal of the battle over evolution which 
featured the 1925 session of the Oklahoma House 
of Representatives took place on January 13, 1927. 
The new bill, modeled on the Tennessee law, was 
introduced by Representatives Webber, : Leecraft, 
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Trent, and others. In spite of this galaxy of sponsors, 
it was ill-fated. Though reported favorably by the 
Educational Committee, the measure was killed in 
the House by the perilously narrow margin of 50 to 
46. Thus, so far as the State-supported schools are 
concerned, the teaching of evolution is still legal in 
Oklahoma since repeal of the free textbook amend- 
ment, though always “handled with care.” In the 
denominational institutions, naturally, things are 
different, here as elsewhere. A recent issue of the 
Bison, student publication of Oklahoma Baptist 
University at Shawnee, was suppressed because it 
contained resolutions asking reinstatement of Pro- 
fessors Conley and Sawyer and Instructor Harvey, 
all of whom had been ousted for the teaching of 
evolution. Dr. W. S. Spears, president of the board 
of regents of the university, announced that his 
board was “prepared to see that the university is 
thoroughly Fundamental.” 


HE first half of 1927 was marked by the earliest 

attempts of the Bible Crusaders to dominate the 
schools and colleges of the Northern States through 
aid of their Legislatures. So far they have met with 
failure, but, as they declare, they have “just 
started.” A measure making it a misdemeanor to 
teach in the public schools of Delaware “the theory 
that man evolved from a lower order of animals,” 
and prohibiting the use of any textbook “devoted 
in whole or in part” to this theory, was introduced 
into the Legislature of that State on February 8. 
It was brought into the House by Representative 
Jim Hastings of Newark at the request of the Rev. 
George A. Cooke, a Methodist pastor of Frankford, 
and was facetiously referred to the Committee on 
Fish, Game, and Oysters! The disgusted members of 
that committee allowed it to die in their midst. 

A bill somewhat different from the usual run of 
anti-evolution measures was introduced into the 
New Hampshire Legislature on February g by 
Representative Roscoe Crane. This bill would have 
made it unlawful for any teacher in the public 
schools to teach any theory or philosophy which 
“deals with religious belief.” The evolutionary 
theory of the origin of the world and of the life upon 
it is claimed by Fundamentalists as being among 
“religious beliefs.” The penalty for thus teaching 
the best results of modern research was to be the 
forfeiture of one month’s salary for the first offense, 
and loss of position for the second. The Committee 
on Education decided that it was “inexpedient to 
legislate on this question,” and quashed the bill. 

In the middle of January it began to be noised 
about that an anti-evolution bill was soon to be 
introduced into the Maine Legislature. It was 
sponsored by the Rev. Benjamin C. Bubar, a United 
Baptist minister of Blaine, who had been agitating 
for such a bill for several years. The news came as a 
shock to the enlightened citizens of that State; 


since, except for Bubar’s protests and some propa- 
ganda by Adventists, little anti-evolution talk had 
been heard in Maine. As a matter of fact, no ade- 
quate organization work had been done by the 
Fundamentalists, and the bill was doomed to certain 
defeat. On February 17, the bill, which had been 
looking frantically for an official father, at last found 
one in Representative Roy of Lewiston. It was im- 
mediately tabled, but was at once recalled, and after 
some discussion the House adjourned until the next 
day, when the advocates of the measure were heard. 
They included a speaker who claimed that “evolu- 
tion teaching leads to an open door to suicide, mur- 
der, crime, and general disintegration of the social 
structure.” Mr. Bubar, tears streaming down his 
face, wept aloud that evolution had been the “ruin” 
of Darwin and Burbank, and in pitiful accents read 
a letter from the mother of eight children, the oldest 
of whom had lost his faith by studying this evil 
doctrine. The House remained obdurate and killed 
the bill — for this session. The Maine bill forbade 
the use of textbooks on evolution, the authority 
violating this provision to be fined $500 and lose his 
position. The teacher of evolution was to be subject 
to a fine of not more than $100, “and also shall 
vacate his position.” 


N anti-evolution bill almost word for word like 
that defeated in the Missouri Legislature was 
prepared by Dr. W. B. Riley for hisown home State of 
Minnesota. On March 2 the measure was introduced 
in the House, bearing the names of fifteen Repre- 
sentatives. Originally there had been seventeen, but 
two members withdrew their support just before the 
session opened. A companion bill, sponsored by 
Senator K. K. Soldberg, was introduced in the 
Senate. On March g, a joint public hearing was held 
in the House chamber before a “capacity audience.” 
Proponents of the bill were represented by Riley 
and a number of Fundamentalist clergymen. Peti- 
tions unfavorable to the bill, bearing the signatures 
of more than 5,000 students of the State university, 
were laid before the legislators. A powerful speech 
against the bill was made by Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minnesota, followed 
by short addresses by eight spokesmen of the Twin 
Cities Ministerial Association. Most annoying to 
Dr. Riley were the remarks of Senator Lommen, 
who told how “paid organizers for the bill” had met 
him and other lawmakers at the door of the Senate. 


We have been told that should this measure fail a 
tremendous State-wide campaign sponsored by the 
churches and backed by a large amount of money 
would be undertaken. I plead with you to put down 
for all time today this move of a few men to exploit 
the people of Minnesota. 


Evidently the legislators (Continued on page 344) 
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Clean Fun in the Drawing-Room 


HIS new game 
they are trying 
to ballyhoo 


into the craze class is 
pretty terrible. I was 
dining with the Cooleys 
the other night, and 
they tried it out on me. 
A Mrs. Peters was there; 
she doesn’t play bridge. 


By Donald Moffat 


There is spin-the-cover; there is drop-the-hand- 
kerchief — both violent and slightly rowdy parlor 
games. Then there are buzz and I-spy for quiet but 
stimulating sport. And then of course there is Guggen- 
heim for good, clean, intellectual fun during aia Ha 
winter evenings. Our author chewed his pencil all 
out of shape before he finished the accompanying 
account of his novitiate, but the general result is 

sound and well worth reading 


Dolly unbelts with, 
“Oh-dear-I-never-can 
-think-of-a-thing-but- 
how - about - minerals?” 
She has been thinking 
of nothing else since she 
got the idea of the 
game, and she is a well- 
known amateur and col- 
lector of jewelry. She 








could pretty well go 








“T don’t know why I’ve 
never learned,” she bur- 
bles. “Jack says I just haven’t any card sense, and 
I’d lose slathers of money, and besides, if you play 
bridge you’re at anybody’s mercy to make a fourth, 
and whenever would I read? I’m a regular book- 
worm, you know!”’ 


It turned out that nobody did know just what 


kind of a worm she was; but Dolly Folger and Prent 
Garver dropped in after dinner — that made six, and 
bridge was out, anyway. So Lily Cooley says, “Let’s 
play this new game, it’s heaps of fun; it’s the next 
craze. Bert, dear, get paper and pencils.” 

Well, it’s one of those games where you take a 
word of six different letters like, say, “garble,” or 
“bishop,” or “palter,” and write it down across the 
top of your paper. Then everyone in turn suggests 
subjects, which are written down in a column on the 
left. The idea is to name something after each sub- 
ject beginning with the letters of the key word 
above. It is one of those games. It is not anything 
like bridge. 

We take “garble,” or rather Cooley feeds us 
garble, and then says he’s ready for suggestions. 


“You start, Elbough.” That is my name, Elbough, 


and I’m sick of wise cracks about it. Well, I happen 
to be wondering if I remembered to light my parking 
lights before dinner, so I say, “Make of car.” 

“Right,” Cooley says. “Put that on the left. You 
can have anything, you know — name of book, or 
soft drinks, or famous murderess, or anything.” 

It’s Mrs. Peters’ turn, and she comes across with 
card games. This makes no sense, and when we hint 
as much, she changes it to breed of birds. Where- 
upon Dolly, whose father is a fancier or something, 
says, “Oh, do chickens count?” 

And Prent Garver has to come through with one 
of his cracks. “Never out loud,” he says. I never 
did like him much; one of those toothy hams, a 
face for everything and everything in his face. 

Well, when the riot has simmered down, Cooley 
says, ‘““My turn, name of perfume.” Needless to say, 
Cooley is in the scent game. “You’re next, Dolly.” 


through the whole al- 
phabet with what she’s got around her neck alone. 

Then Prent kicks in with “‘name of one-armed 
paper hanger,” and that calls for a shriek, of course. 
He changes it to foodstuff, he being a wholesale 
grocer or something. 

It’s Lily Cooley’s turn, and while everybody 
catches their breaths, except Mrs. Peters, who don’t 
know the meaning of anything, she suggests “name 
of famous historical courtesan.” Mrs. Peters is be- 
side me, and I feel her drawing a breath to put her 
foot in it, so I drop a book on her foot, thinking 
that’s the best thing to do, and it works. 


HAT ends the list, and it reads car, bird, per- 

fume, mineral, food, and courtesan; if that 
makes sense, I’m Beverley of Graustark. We’re all 
set for a bag of fun, or we would be if the Frank 
Beamans don’t take that time to drop in from next 
door. But they do, and Cooley has to get them paper 
and pencil, dictate the list, and dash out to the 
pantry for more ice. Then the game has to be ex- , 
plained, everybody at once, and this isn’t as simple 
as it sounds, either, because Beaman turns out to be 
an almost perfect example of a weak head on old 
shoulders. But he finally gets the idea, and after 
some hard thinking suggests “make of car” as his 
contribution. We let him live and he changes it to 
ball player. He looks like a composite picture of all 
the fans in the country himself. Then Mrs. Beaman 
offers ‘name of famous courtesan,” and is almost 
thrown out. I score another ace on Mrs. Peters’ 
foot, this time with a Saturday Evening Post. She 
winces, but accepts my apology, while Mrs. Beaman 
substitutes “name of painter.” 

Well, we add an S to garble, in honor of the Bea- 
mans, making it garbles, and everyone has to rub 
out to make room for that and the new subjects, 
ball players and painters. Finally Cooley says, “All 
set? All right, twenty minutes, ready, on your 
mark, go!” 

Then there’s a lot of hard breathing and groaning 
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and not a little cursing and seemingly more rubbing 
out than what there is writing down and enough 
new wrinkles come out on the girls’ faces to keep the 
beauty shoppes busy for a week. My mind is a 
blank, but I’m used to that. Still, I attempt a little 
research trying to remember any painters and per- 
fumes I know of, only it don’t get me anywheres. 
Then I think how I’d rather be playing bridge, and 
I think about that a little while, when Cooley sings 
out, “Three minutes more,” and gloats around. He 
gets a lot of squeals and oaths and nasty looks, and 
I can feel resolutions jelling all around me as to 
what the present company will do when they’re 
asked out to the Cooleys next. Except the Beamans, 
and they’d crashed the gate. Then I leave perfumes, 
painters, and courtesans lay, and go after the ball 
players, cars, and birds, nailing the first two men- 
tioned for an even hundred, but doing very little 
damage amongst the so-called feathered tribe. 


“FTIIME!” says Cooley. “I'll keep the score to 
save trouble. Give me your pencils.” 

“Why the pencils?” I ask him. . 

“So there won’t be any second thoughts,” he 
says, in a playful manner. “I’ve found it easiest 
that way.” 

“Oh,” I say. “Do you play this much?” 

“‘Off and on,” he says. So we give him our pencils. 

Now comes the really interesting part of the 
game, reading the papers and scoring. I haven’t got 
a very loud voice, so I’m licked from the gun, and 
I’m not much good at making out that I’m insulted 
at having my word doubted, either, which is also 
an asset in this game. 

Each party in turn has to read aloud what he’s 
written, getting so much for every entry no one 
else has, and one off for each duplication. Of course, 
there’s a lot of squawking and a big debate over 
every word read, so you see how far a weak voice 
will get you. Well, I’m asked to start in, and I try 
to read fast: “Perfumes: I’ve only got three per- 
fumes; nothing under G; ammonia, rose-attar, bath 
salts, no E, no L, and er — swill, anybody else got 
them. Then that’s twenty. Painters —”’ 

But I don’t get any further. You’d think I was 
trying to sell them something, and they don’t let 
me score a point. “Doesn’t ammonia smell?” I put 
it up to them, and “What is rose-attar if it ain’t a 
perfume?” 

“Tt starts with an A— attar of roses,” Cooley 
explains. “You could have had rose water — I’ve got 
that myself — but not rose attar.” 

“Yes, but —” 

“Nothing doing,” says Cooley. 

“Well, bath salts are used to perfume a bath, 
ain’t they?” 

But the girls — all except Dolly, who sides with 
me because she has rose-attar, too — say that bath 
salts are just to soften the water. ““And anyway,” 


Cooley says, “it’s not the name of a perfume, so 
you couldn’t possibly count it.” 

“Yes, but —” 

“Nothing doing,” says Cooley, and there’s a lot 
of razzing, my treat. “What you got for painters?” 

That’s just a sample of how it goes. I haven’t a 
thing under painters only Greta Garbo, and when I 
tell them I’ve seen Greta, practically met her, and I 
know she paints, all I get is the fruit. I haven’t had 
time to put down any foodstuff or minerals, but 
I knock off the ball players cold with Gerber, 
Anson, Rawlins, Bluege, Lebourveau, Elbough, and 
Speaker. 

Beaman comes to life: “Where do you get that 
Elbough stuff? Never heard of him.” 

“That’s my name,” I come back. “I play a‘nasty 
short field in the Sunday Morning Soft Ball Lawn 
League, and let me tell you —” 

“Nothing doing,” says Cooley. More razzing. 

Under automobiles I miss getting away with 
Gnash for G by a thousand solar miles, but the 
others — Autocar, Rolls-Royce, — Mrs. Peters says 
“Rolls- what?” —can you crowd that? — Benz, 
Locomobile, Essex, and Stutz, they can’t take away 
from me. I thought “apple bird” sounded pretty 
good under birds, so I’d put it in, but nobody 
claimed to ever heard of it; and they ganged on me 
over “‘gobbler,” too, so my birds were zero. 

Then Prent Garver starts in, and on the strength 
of his voice alone, as far as I can make out, gets 
away with “greens” under foodstuff — “Regular 
trade name for spinach,” hesays—and roses— “The 
Borrioboola-Ghas eat ’em for salad; we export tons”’ 
— and elephant’s feet, which I thought was a color 
for silk stockings, but which is, according to Prent, 
the regular dish of the Punkachut Indians. But even 
his loud-speaker doesn’t put over Rosencrantz as an 
artist when he finally admits that he was a house 
painter in Garver’s home town when he was a kid. 


O it goes. Dolly’s voice isn’t loud, but she 
makes up for it with her eyes, and gets away with 
gasoline as a mineral, and Lucrece as a famous 
courtesan, though I will say that in the last-named 
case it is less Dolly’s eyes than everybody’s being 
kind of leary of Mrs. Peters’ still unspoken ques- 
tion that lets her count on it. When all the papers 
are read and Cooley gives out the scores, nobody is 
much surprised to find him the heavy winner. He’s 
played it enough so he ought to win, and you notice 
he was the one kept the score. And he has that kind 
of a mind, you know. 

Well, after some of the stalling conversation like 
what always takes place when everybody wants to 
go home, I get up to say good-night, and I absent- 
mindedly ask Cooley how much I’m in the hole for. 

“Why,” he says, “we don’t play this for money, 
we just play this for fun.” 

“Oh,” I say. “Well, good-night.” 
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Broadening 
the Industrial 
Horizon 


As the South Lures More 
of Her Textile Manufac- 
tures, New England 
Is Branching Out 
Into Other In- 
dustrial Fields 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, IS TYPICAL OF THE LARGER 

NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIAL CITIES OF THE NEW OR- 

DER, CHIEFLY AS A CENTER OF TOOL AND MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURES 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS, ONCE ONE OF THE 

WORLD'S TEXTILE CENTERS, HAS NOT YET ADJUSTED: 

ITSELF TO THE SOUTHERN MIGRATION OF COTTON MANU- 

FACTURES. AS A RESULT, MANY OF ITS HUGE MILLS ARE 
RUNNING AT HALF SPEED 


Both photographs from Ewing Galloway 
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Both photographs from Ewing Galloway 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN THE LARGEST COTTON PRINTING PLANT IN THE WORLD, THE AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY, FALL RIVER. IT SHOWS A WARP 
SPINNING MACHINE IN OPERATION 





THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE PREPARATION OF WOOL FOR WEAVING IN THE LARGEST WOOLEN MILL IN THE WORLD AT LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, NEW 
ENGLAND'S WOOLEN MILLS ARE STILL HOLDING THEIR OWN 
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Both photographs from Ewing Galloway 
THIS VIEW ACROSS THE BUSINESS SECTION OF LAWRENCE SHOWS PART OF THE HUGE MILLS WHICH MAKE THE CITY ONE WITH FEW RIVALS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF WOOLENS 








THIS SCENE IS TYPICAL OF ANY INDUSTRIAL CENTER AT CLOSING TIME. SUCH NUMBERS OF WORKERS MUST BE KEPT BUSY. WITH HER TEXTILES LOSING 
GROUND NEW ENGLAND MUST BRANCH OUT IF THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE TO BE KEPT EMPLOYED 
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OUTSIDE OF TEXTILES, ONE OF 
NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST 
INDUSTRIES IS THAT OF PAPER 
MANUFACTURING. THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH AT THE LEFT SHOWS 
THE PLANT OF THE CROCKER- 
McELWAIN COMPANY AT HOL- | 
; YOKE, MASSACHUSETTS, IN THE 


m Caeteee -McEiwas Cannan 
coches tones oe “aaa rs CENTER OF THE PAPER DISTRICT 





Courtesy New England Council 


IN NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, 
IS LOCATED THE A. C. GILBERT 
PLANT, ONE OF THE LARGEST 
CONCERNS FOR THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF TOYS IN THE 
WORLD, AND PARTICULARLY 
KNOWN FOR ITS STRUCTURAL 
STEEL PRODUCT, ** ERECTOR” 





Courtesy New England Councit 





NEW ENGLAND IS DAILY BE- 
COMING A MORE SIGNIFICANT 
FACTOR IN THE MACHINERY 
WORLD. THE PICTURE AT THE 
LEFT SHOWS AN ASSEMBLY 
ROOM IN THE AMERICAN 
ROLLS-ROYCE PLANT AT SPRING- 
FIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, TYPICAL 
OF MODERN FACTORIES IN THE 
EAST 





Ewing Galloway 
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Behind the German Lines at the Marne 
By T. H. Thomas 


of the Marne on the German side was the 

thoroughness with which the defeat was 
veiled from the country. In the full tide ofa tri- 
umphant advance, amid the most reckless blowing 
of official trumpets and an unrestrained chorus of 
nach Paris, there fell suddenly a still, small voice 
of calm. That vague communiqué, with its mingled 
note of alarm and casual indifference, has become 
classic. Thereafter, except for one or two guarded 
allusions by way of a transition, the western front 
disappeared from the picture, and the attention of 
the German public was energetically directed 
elsewhere. Not until a fortnight after the crisis did 
rumors spread through 


B: far the most brilliant stroke in the conduct 


The achievement was all the more remarkable 
because the military leaders for a time lost con- 
fidence in themselves altogether; and during the 
few days of extreme crisis the supreme command 
went to pieces. When the retreat from the Marne 
began, writes an officer who served throughout 
the war at headquarters, “a panic seized nearly the 
whole army — or rather the greater part of the 
leaders. It was at its worst at the supreme com- 
mand.” The collapse was so complete that Falken- 
hayn was suddenly put in Moltke’s place, and for © 
fear of the effect of such news on the country at 
such a time the change of command was kept 
secret, in order, as Falkenhayn writes, “not to 
give further ostensible 





Berlin that things had 
gone wrong in France, 
and by that time Hin- 
denburg had won his 
second sensational vic- 
tory in East Prussia. 
This gift from Heaven, 
plus the “full details” 
of Tannenberg - still 
available for newspaper 
copy, made it possible 
for the German front 
page to continue for 





That boasted German efficiency which swept 
forward until stopped at the Marne receives a 
sad blow in this behind-the-lines picture which 
Major Thomas has pieced together from cor- 
respondence, official orders, reports, and memoirs. 
Field telephones were inefficient and some- 
times it required as much as ten hours to 
send an order and receive confirmation of it! 

- And the French station on Eiffel Tower played 
havoc with German wireless messages. What 
actually happened to the Germans at the Marne 

is revealed in the last of Major Thomas’ series 


* proof of the complete- 
ness of the victory on 
the Marne.” Until the 
end of the war the 
Marne remained a ta- 
booed subject for mili- 
tary critics: a few 
timid booklets that ap- 
peared were promptly 
confiscated, Moltke’s 
own report was sup- 
pressed, and to this 
day has never been 








some weeks longer its 
trumpeting note of victory. By the time the general 
public began to look back again over their shoulders 
toward the west, they were caught up in the sus- 
pense of the new operation — the race to the sea. 
This culminated suddenly in the slaughter of the 
young divisions in Flanders. “Throughout Ger- 
many,” writes an officer at headquarters, “there 
were cries of pain and anger; the ‘Child-Murder of 
Ypres’ affected all minds for a long time.” After 
this tragedy it was almost a relief to settle down to 
the blank prospect of indefinite trench warfare. 
The Marne thus passed into a distant perspective 
without the significance of the failure ever having 
been suddenly realized, and without the actual 
story of the battle becoming known. The explana- 
tion of the “successful strategic retreat” was put 
forward chiefly for foreign consumption. In dealing 
with the German public the whole episode was soft- 
pedaled; and the diversion offered by the thrills on 
the Russian front made it possible to bring about a 
gradual deflation of the original hopes of an early 
decisive victory without a sudden collapse, and 
without the country’s losing confidence in its 
military leaders. 


disclosed. 

This official silence only gave a wider field for 
rumor and legend; and the course of rumor, like 
everything else in Germany, had the benefit of 
official guidance. By degrees there spread from 
Berlin the inside story that the retreat from the 
Marne was due to no strategic error on the part of 
the general staff — a highly Prussian organization 
—but to the Saxon troops under von Hausen 
having given way in battle, and to a fatal order 
issued by a Saxon staff officer contrary to the 
intentions of the supreme command. The fact that 
von Hausen had been relieved of his command just 
after the Marne gave the necessary corroboration. 


HIS explanation gave great satisfaction in 

Prussian quarters, and became so widely 
current that in 1917 the staff officer in question 
demanded a court of inquiry. Its findings exonerated 
him entirely and received Ludendorff’s official 
approval; but they were not published in the press; 
and the Saxon legend persisted. As a matter of fact, 
nothing could have been a more cruel injustice and 
falsehood. Von Hausen had been more successful 
in the battle than any other German commander; 
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for three days in succession his Saxon troops had 
driven Foch backward, and had pushed him almost 
to the ragged edge when the order to retreat reached 
them. Poor old von Hausen himself had directed 
the battle from a sick bed; and was then carried 
away in an ambulance, stricken with what proved 
to be typhus fever. 

While the war lasted, the Saxons endured this 
defamation, but when the time came one of von 
Hausen’s officers came forward with their side of 
the story. The result was rather startling, and the 
controversy that followed has produced the most 
interesting evidence we have of the German side 
of the Marne. For that matter, the fracas between 
the Prussians and the South Germans still con- 
tinues: long after the war the official history 
echoed vaguely other misleading insinuations against 
Prince Rupprecht and the Bavarians in the Lor- 
raine battles. Prince Rupprecht’s chief of staff 
retaliated by publishing the orders received from 
the supreme command and the full record of 
messages and telephone conversations — and the 
Prussians emerged considerably damaged. 


$ hea point resulting from these controversial 
disclosures was the bewildered helplessness of 
the general staff in the whole conduct of the cam- 
paign. To put it more accurately, they did not 
conduct the campaign at all; they put the armies 
in place along the starting line and gave the signal 
to go forward: the rest just happened. The army 
commanders were left largely to their own devices; 
Moltke and his chief of operations made little effort 
to keep a tight rein and, strangest of all, almost 
never knew what was actually happening. 

Even at Liége, barely a step beyond the frontier, 
the German command went for two days without 
a scrap of information about the battle. Quaintly 
enough, Ludendorff had been sent forward with 
the assault for the express purpose of keeping his 
headquarters posted; at the first shot he disappeared 
into the mix-up and was 


wireless and telephone. In the actual test of war 
the strange fact developed that the German signal 
service was not provided with the telephone equip- 
ment necessary for working over long, leaky lines. 
To get a call through, one of the staff records, “was 
enough to drive the sender crazy.” For operations, 
orders, and important messages the command fell 
back on wireless — and even the wireless behaved 
badly. Atmospheric conditions mixed things up in 
surprising fashion, and the French wireless opera- 
tors listening in from the Eiffel Tower codperated 
most effectively with the atmospheric ccnditions. 
As their own army did not depend on wireless they 
had a free hand to exercise their talents; and thanks 
to their assistance the German cipher messages 
arrived in an undecipherable condition or not at all. 
Almost always messages had to be repeated, some- 
times three or four times over. On an average, for 
a simple message of sixty words the time required 
for dispatch and answer was about ten hours; and 
for several of the more important operations orders 
were not received at army headquarters until the 
day after they were dispatched. 

Although the supreme command remained much 
too far from the front, the most distant army head- 
quarters — von Kluck’s — could have been reached 
in three or four hours by motor. There was no lack 
of fast automobiles in Germany, and by using a 
dozen or two it would have been easy for the staff 
to keep closely in touch with the advance and send 
off orders the moment they were ready — without 
the delay of ciphering and deciphering. At British 
headquarters, apparently, when the occasion re- 
quired there was a half-hour courier service by 
motor cycle. But the Germans, having decided on 
wireless, stuck to it grimly, even after it had brought 
them to a state of chaos. This particular short- 
coming, strange to say, seems to have been in keep- 
ing with the general state of affairs at headquarters; 
when it came to the test, the perfect preparation 
for war conditions of which we heard so much was 

conspicuous by its absence. 





not heard of for two days 
afterwards. Other liaison 
officers in other armies 
may perhaps take comfort 
from this distinguished 
precedent. This episode 
was a fair warning of what 
was to follow once the {| 
armies were in motion. On 
the basis of their experience 
in manceuvres, the Ger- - 
mans had abandoned the 
old-fashioned method of 
having orderly officers on 
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Colonel Bauer, who served 
I in the supreme command 
throughout the war, re- 
calls as follows the way 
things went in the opening 


R Sterne 
weeks of the campaign: 









The conditions under 
which we worked were 
scandalous. The work 
tables consisted of some 
unplaned planks on tres- 
tles. Means of illumina- 
tion were entirely want- 
ing. At first we worked by 


yon Biilow 








hand at regular hours for 
the delivery and dispatch 


of orders and relied upon 


THE EVE OF THE MARNE 


Armies of von Kluck and von Biilow on the evening of 
September 5, the former's line overreaching von Biilow's 


the light of some stumps 
of candles, until at last 
a few oil lamps were 
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procured. Even General 
Moltke and his chief of 
operations worked under 
these conditions: the for- 
mer in a schoolroom, the 
latter in a tiny cloakroom 
outside it—so encum- 
bered by the above-men- 
tioned “‘table-substitute” 
that one could hardly 
turn round in it. In this 
cloakroom the _ confer- 
ences on operations took 
place. 








no crisis impending, and 
from von Hausen’s head- 
quarters he reported the 
situation excellent — 
which was no exaggera- 
tion. But at the Second 
Army, which he reached 
that night, all hope had 
departed. Von Bilow 
reported his troops 
exhausted: his right wing 
had been driven back for 
three days in succession — 
—Hentsch noted down 








The conferences on op- 
erations had to struggle 
against a worse handicap 
than the stumps of candles 
by way of illumination. Darker still were the 
misleading reports of the situation sent in by the 
army commanders. Von Kluck and Biilow in 
particular persistently reported that the French 
and British were fleeing headlong before them, and 
allowed headquarters to assume that all was over 
except the shouting. Between the false reports and 
the delays in transmission the supreme command 
was left to act on the basis of imaginary situations; 
and one might say that orders were issued on the 
basis of what had mot been the case two days or so 
before and had changed rapidly in the meantime. 

In this airy fashion the German armies walked 
straight into the battle. The supreme command was 
preoccupied with the attacks at Nancy and wholly 
taken aback by the flare-up along the flank near 
Paris. On the third day they realized that something 
serious must be happening. Between the lines of 
the reports received it seemed clear that a gap was 
opening up between the two western armies, and 
that worse might follow. Even at this critical stage 
headquarters issued no orders. Instead, a staff 
officer, Lieutenant Colonel Hentsch, was bundled 
off in a motor car to visit thé five armies in suc- 
cession and was given full powers to act as he 
judged best in the situation: if a retreat was neces- 
sary, the line to which the armies were to fall back 
was indicated to him. With these few hints, the 
fortunes of the armies were thrust upon his shoulders. 

As he started off on his 400-mile tour Colonel 
Hentsch complained bitterly that the buck had 
been passed to him in this fashion: he had been 
refused written instructions as to his mission, 
and having nothing but verbal orders to fall back 
on, it was certain, he exclaimed, that he woyld be 
made the scapegoat for whatever happened. In 
this, as we have seen, he was not disappointed; 
and even today, after the evidence in the case has 
been published, propaganda lays the blame for 
the defeat upon him. 

At the Fifth and Fourth armies Hentsch found 


THE CRISIS OF THE MARNE 


The evening of September 8. Arrows indicate lines reached 
by the British and the French Fifth Army 


driven back, not drawn back 
—and that evening his 
extreme right had been 
broken and had fallen back 
out of the battle. Worst of all, in order to hold up 
his own battle in front of Paris, von Kluck had 
pulled away all four of his corps from the main 
battle front. Von Biilow pointed out on the map 
the gap of many miles thus left between the two 
armies; and into the gap his aviators reported that 
five enemy columns were advancing. “I estimate 
each column at about a division. I have no reserves 
at my disposal to attack or stop this enemy. The 
enemy can turn against either von Kluck or me: 
in the absence of reserves either course can lead to 
a catastrophe.” A retreat was inevitable. 


A daybreak next morning — September 9 — 
Hentsch found that the order had been issued; 
and set off at once for First Army headquarters. It 
took him six hours to make the sixty-mile journey — 
“on account,” he notes, “‘of the panics behind the 
line.” This wing of von Kluck’s army had been 
pressed back for three days by the British; and on 
the previous afternoon the retreating columns had 
been standing in long road jams waiting to get 
across the Marne bridges—with the British 
artillery helping to expedite the traffic. After this 
experience they needed no indications from the 
high command to tell them how the battle was 
going, and at this very time the British were forcing 
their way across the river. Making his way slowly 
through this confusion, about mane Tuned reached 
First Army headquarters. There followed a curious 
bit of stage play. Von Kluck saw before this that 
the end was in sight, and had vivid forebodings of 
the approaching coroner’s inquest. He himself was 
obviously to blame for what had happened: he 
had made the gap in the German line, and had 
failed to prevent the British from crossing the river. 
They were now in a position to walk straight up 
his back, and only a prompt retreat could prevent 
his whole force from being sandwiched in between 
two hostile armies; he had in fact already begun 
swinging back his flanks. (Continued on page 344) 
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must be obvious to almost every- 
one that authors whose works are 
adapted for the screen are a shade more 
fortunate than unfortunate. Often enough 
they are given rough treatment, and 
blessed is the parent who recognizes his 
own child. For one “ What Price Glory?” 
or “Seventh Heaven”’ or “Stella Dallas,” 
transmuted into walking shadows with 
scarcely any diminution of its original 
impact, there are perhaps fifty cases of 
assault and battery followed by yowls of 
distress from authors whose redress is 
exactly nil. From the decisions of the 
adapters of Hollywood — the details of 
whose previous employment and prepara- 
tion for their delicate task bring blushes 
to printer’s ink — there is no appeal. 
And yet there is scarcely a novelist or 
short-story writer or playwright who is 
left without solace for the knocking of his 
offspring about the studio lot. Considering 
that the screen adaptation of his work is, 
strictly speaking, a by-product, the pay is 
enormous. Even without considering, it 
is enormous. The prices brought by stories 
and plays for screen use are almost always 
more than the product is worth in any 
other literary market; and if the law of 
compensation had not been established 
before the invention of the vitascope, that 
event would have created one. The check 
on the bank of the motion-picture com- 
pany is large enough to include all dam- 
ages. In fact, the easiest way to auctorial 
peace of mind and spirit is to regard the 
entire amount as damages, after possible 
deductions for stenographic expenses and 
postage. Generally speaking, your sea- 
soned author knows the way. If he bel- 
lows, it is from wounds already salved. 
The squeamish fellow who considers 
the easiest way one of shame, whose honor 
as a creator is more to him than gold, and 
whose reputation as a writer is at stake, 
poor man, gets only a small and skeptical 
audience for his outraged eloquence. 
From his more knowing brothers in the 
by-product business he gets no audience 
at all. No writer’s reputation is at stake 
on the screen and that, I believe, is coin 
of universal acceptance among literary 
practitioners. “Have you seen what 
Pulchritude Productions did to Spivens’ 
novel?” is the cue to some commiseration 
and a great deal of haw-hawing. If 
Spivens, heavy in the pit of his being, sits 
groaning at his telephone broadcasting 
pleas to his friends to stay away from a 
gross mutilation of his manuscript now 
entitled, he knows not why, “The Love. 


Dre their cries of anguish, it 





The Shadow Stage 


The Poor Hams 


By Perceval Reniers 


Demon,” he is needlessly exercised and 
almost certainly a novice. No one expects 
anything else. The lobby talk does not 
touch on Spivens’ honor or integrity as a 
writer. He is merely another sacrifice to 
the “adapting” fever of an ex-newsboy. 
The pot of gold that Spivens received 
for his ideas that were not used doubtless 
came in well enough, but his real cause for 
rejoicing is this universal acceptance of 
his fate as inevitable. There are some ex- 
amples to prove that it is not, including 
the filming of “Redemption” and “Peter 
Pan.” But no matter what happens in the 
Hollywood mill, he is absolved from all 
responsibility. He need offer no apologies. 
The reputation of the cinema, bitterly 
nurtured by our Jim Tullys and James 
Spearings who have gone and seen and 
suffered and returned to dip their pens in 
acid, has done it for him. As subsequent 
films masquerade under his name, he will 
likely learn to look upon what he believes 
to be a mass of wreckage with a philo- 
sophic eye, give caustic interviews as a 
matter of good publicity, or cease calling 
the producers names altogether. In case 
Hollywood has judged its audience 
acutely and the execution of his work is a 
great popular success, he has even less of 


which to complain. Happy, happy author. 


HE writer of the “original” screen 

story is in somewhat different case. 
His work hasn’t appeared before as play, 
novel, or short story. There is more valid 
reason for his trepidation that he may be 
judged by what appears on the film alone. 
There is “Underworld,” for example, 
advertised as written by Mr. Ben Hecht. 
As might be expected, “Underworld” is 
by Mr. Hecht out of Chicago, or at least 
such was the intention. Since this is a 
story written for the screen with no in- 
termediary medium of publication, Mr. 
Hecht’s admirers can do no more than 
make guesses as to the inroads of the 
adapters, but the author himself lost no 
time, on the night of the premiére, in 
declaring a miscarriage. One westward 
wire, at least, burned up with his wither- 
ing, “You poor hams,” a greeting ap- 
parently ineffective but one not entirely 
strange to the studios of the coast. 

From its first showing, the queue for 
“Underworld” has trailed down the block 
and around the corner. Among other 
things, this means that the producers 
have the laugh on Mr. Hecht under the 
have-a-laugh rules of the industry. 
“Broadway,” “Chicago,” “The Noose,” 
and “Crime” have prepared the way to 





popular acclaim for anything with a title 
that promises a peep into the bad lands of 
city life. Crime and criminals are enjoying 
a popularity once accorded only to war. 
Consulted further they might also confide 
that a first-class “head” is as good bait as 
a first-class story. Underneath the cover- 
ing of its title, “Underworld” is nothing 
to arouse acclaim. Here is the advertise- 
ment: “The half-world — peopled with 
human birds of prey — the love of two 
crooks for one woman — her love for an- 
other — an indescribable maelstrom of 
loves — of hates.” If after that you don’t 
know what you’re in for, I can be of little 
service. 


RIGINAL scripts, as they are called, 
are destined to pass through as 
many eagerly “adapting” hands as novels 
or short stories or stage plays. Adapter, 
scenarist, title writer, director, production 
manager, male and female stars, and 
usually a conference that includes the 
sales manager and the gatekeeper — all 
take their whack at it, anxious to add 
something that may be peddled after- 
wards in the current gossip as their very 
own. Only occasionally does a film like 
“Les Misérables” come through the 
process aglow with respect for its creator, 
but “Les Misérables” was produced by 
the Cineromans Company of France, and 
it is just possible that they exclude the 
gatekeeper from their conferences. While 
sincere and moving, “Les Misérables”’ is 
not of the first rank, as no film could be 
which doggedly followed its author for 
thirty-six reels preparing for an evening’s 
entertainment that cannot exceed eleven. 
I am inclined to believe that if the story 
of “Les Misérables” had been delivered 
over to a good director and a demon 
adapter, both, for the sake of argument, 
with genuine cinema sense, they might 
have made a better film of it than did the 
respectful Cineromans. In fact, I might 
as well come out with it. With all its 
present horrible results, the Hollywood 
idea of hitting a head whether you see it 
or not will shape the screen into some- 
thing more individual than would a copy- 
book production of every script that came 
to hand. Out of the gross egotism and the 
gluttony for “credit” that now dictates 
many changes, out of the director’s 
arrogant show of independence, there will 
come, as surely as some more bad films, 
more controlled impulses for a mode of 
dramatic composition that differs radi- 
cally from any anterior art and that must 
produce its own masters. 
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Readers and Writers 


ALTER LIPPMANN’S position 

as the chief editorial writer of the 

New York World, as well as his 
former associate editorship of the New 
Republic, will tend to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the political figures in his new 
book, “Men of Destiny” (Macmillan). 
Politics is, of course, the author’s major 
interest, as all his previous books testify, 
and those who read him on that account 
will not be disappointed by the chapters 
dealing with that subject in the present 
work. Even’ I, who am bored by all poli- 
tics, was carried along by the interest of 
such essays as “The Catholicism of Al 
Smith” and “Calvin Coolidge: Puritan- 
ism de Luxe.” I think the notion that 
President Coolidge is popular as a re- 
minder of the once Spartan simplicity 
of these States, the man who practices 
what everybody else preaches, is quite 
ingenious. 

However, my own concern is rather 
with the two literary figures whom Mr. 
Lippmann includes among his “Men of 
Destiny.” They are the only essays by 
this writer on literary subjects known to 
me, and the authors chosen for discussion 
are H. L. Mencken and Sinclair Lewis. 
Knowing Walter Lippmann’s general 
point of view, I could not have selected 
two figures in contemporary American 
literature about whom his opinions would 
be more interesting. 

I do not know whether Walter Lipp- 
mann is to be included in the volume 
announced by Mr. Mencken’s publishers, 
wherein he has gathered and arranged 
under subject headings a selection from 
all the abusive and hostile criticism which 
the author of “Prejudices” has provoked 
in the course of his career. It is fairly cer- 
tain, as my memory goes, that when he 
was associate editor of the New Republic, 
Mr. Lippmann did not view H. L. 
Mencken with any too friendly an eye, 
and both of them exchanged ‘arguments 
without concealing their mutual con- 
tempt, if not for each other, at least for 
each other’s opinions. In fact, Mr. Lipp- 
mann here alludes to their interchanges 
when he says, “His wounds are clean 
wounds and they do not fester. I know, 
because I have fragments of his shellfire 
in my own skin,” In the circumstances, an 
account of Walter Lippmann’s conver- 
sion, or change of heart, cannot fail to be 
of interest. The occasion is an article on 
“Notes on Democracy,” which is, after 
all, the gist and quintessenceof Mencken’s 
philosophy. 

Mr. Lippmann finds that he has no 
philosophy; his influence is purely per- 
sonal; “the man is bigger than his ideas” 


By Ernest Boyd 


— ideas “trite and somewhat confused.” 
And as one trained in terms of European 
social discussion must, Mr. Lippmann 
seizes at once on the fundamental obscu- 
rity in Mr. Mencken’s philosophy, his 
failure to define the democracy to which 
he objects. “The inferior four-fifths of 
mankind” —that is one of his terms for it. 
But in what respects are these four fifths 
inferior? Sometimes it is in intelligence, 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTIon 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By 
Willa Cather (Knopf). 

The Promised Land. By Ladislas 
Reymont (Knopf). 

Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt). 

Something About Eve. By James 

’ Branch Cabell (McBride). 


GENERAL 


Since Victor Hugo: French Literature 
of To-day. By Bernard Fay (Little, 
Brown). 

Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). 

Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann 
(Macmillan). 

Some People. By Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
Circus Parade. By Jim Tully (Albert 

& Charles Boni). 











sometimes in manners and culture, some- 
times in wealth. That confusion runs 
through all of H. L. Mencken’s writings 
on the subject,- without in any way 
diminishing his effect upon minds waiting 
for release from current shibboleths. Each 
reader assumes that the four fifths are 
those representing whatever majority 
belief that reader himself despises. Mr. 
Lippmann recognizes the effectiveness of 
such reasoning, but refuses to accept it as 
serious political or social thinking. 


NOTHER excellent point he raises 

is Mr. Mencken’s endless pursuit of 

and delight in the imbecilities and abuses 
which he regards as the fruits of democ- 
racy. Mr. Lippmann says: “Fate and his 
own curiosity have made him a connois- 
seur of human ignorance. Most educated 
men are so preoccupied with what they 
conceive to be the best thought in the 
field of their interest that they ignore the 
follies of uneducated men. A Jacques 
Loeb would spend very little of his time 


on biology as taught in an Oklahoma high 
school. But Mr. Mencken is overwhelm- 
ingly preoccupied with popular culture. 
. . . And he measures it not by relative 
standards, but by the standards which 
most educated men reserve for a culture 
of the first order.” 

Walter Lippmann’s analysis of Sinclair 
Lewis is, I think, the most shrewd and 
urbanely destructive essay which that 
much discussed author has suggested. 
“Mr. Lewis has prospered by inventing 
and marketing useful devices for seeing 
the American scene quickly. His psycho- 
logical inventions are being used by 
millions of Americans to perceive and ex- 
press their new, disillusioned sense of 
America. They are wholly mechanical and 
they are completely standardized now 
that they have passed into common use. 
A Babbitt is no longer a man; he is a 
prejudice. The art of creating these 
prejudices consists, in Mr. Lewis’ case, of 
an ability to assemble in one picture a 
collection of extraordinarily neat imita- 
tions of lifelike details.” 

It is often argued that Sinclair Lewis is 
a great writer, if for no other reason, be- 
cause he has created immortal types in 
literature, as Dickens did. He has given 
us a Babbitt for a Pecksniff, a Carol 
Kennicott for a Sarah Gamp. To mention 
any of Dickens’ puppets beside those of 
Mr. Lewis is to realize immediately how 
well Mr. Lippmann has used the word 
“stereotypes.” Despite their unreality, 
none of the characters in Dickens are 
stereotypes. I can only refer the reader to 
Mr. Lippmann himself for the details of 
the process whereby he arrives at his con- 
clusion. They do not apply to Dickens. 


EVERTING to his other literary 
subject Lippmann concludes, “Mr. 
Mencken is a true metropolitan. Mr. 
Lewis is a half-baked metropolitan. He 
has just arrived in the big city. He has the 
new sophistication of one who is bursting 
to write to the folks back home and let 
them know what tremendous fellows we 
are who live ih great capitals. There is 
more than a touch of the ex-naif in Mr. 
Lewis, not a little of the snobbery of the 
newly arrived.” Letters to the folks back 
home do not make literature, as a rule, 
and great satire is never written by the 
“ ex-naif.” For this heresy I have incurred 
the chill silence of my friends, and even 
the wrath of Mr. Lewis himself. Mr. Lipp- 
mann is an impartial ally who, during this 
rare descent into the literary arena, has 
performed a critical service which ought 
long ago to have been performed by a 
professional critic of American literature. 
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Spring Harvest 


A Review by Ralph Sargent Bailey 


DUSTY ANSWER. By Rosamond Leb- 
mann. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $2.50. 

THE GRANDMOTHERS. By Glenway 
Wescott. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 


HERE is a special and malevolent 

curse which falls upon those young 

writers today whose “first novels” 
catch the eye of restless critics. It is not 
visited upon authors whose reputations 
are established for good or ill, for no 
matter what these may produce, their 
labors at least receive comment; and the 
sum of these is the balance which keeps 
their pens upon a wonted course. The new 
writers are either ignored entirely, or 
provoke that insidious form of praise 
which points a sage finger ahead and 
declares that they “reveal a great promise 
and will bear watching.” Too often, un- 
happily, it is the watching which undoes 
them — and under the stress of their 
“great promise” they stumble and are 
left behind. In the present instance the 
future can be left to take care of itself. 

For Miss Lehmann, “Dusty Answer” 
is indeed a first flight. Mr. Wescott’s book 
is his second, following hard upon a first, 
“The Apple of the Eye,” which made its 
little ripple and has been forgotten. But 
essentially it falls in the basket of first 
fruits, possessing, as it does, the occasional 
indecisions of the inexperienced crafts- 
man, and the self-conscious simplicity of 
the beginner who still would not slight 
the last detail. Taken together, these two 
books — the one by a young English 
woman, the other by a young American — 
have in common a delightful purity of 
style, a clarity of visual and mental 
impression, and a finely textured richness 
in the fabric of their characters. As out 
of community are the divergent streams 
of the two books, the one concerning the 
first twenty-five years in the life of an 
English girl, and Mr. Wescott’s, three 
quarters of a century in the history of a 
Wisconsin pioneer family. 

Mr. Wescott’s achievement is par- 
ticularly notable for the sureness and the 
sympathy with which he takes his many 
figures, from the grandmothers them- 
selves down to the third generation and 
that one of its members through whose 
eyes the long and patient panorama is 
reviewed. Alwyn Tower is the lens of the 
author’s stereoptican, and by this virtue 
serves to render in quick perspective 
the many men and women in the album of 
the Tower and the Duff families. But 
sometimes the author is not altogether 
satisfied to have each view picked out with 


the same minuteness, its changing shadows 
relieving its high lights with the same 
monotonous regularity. He puts aside the 
lens and holds the picture in his hand, 
perhaps thinking thereby to bring it into 
closer relation with the rest. At such 
times he experiences the inevitable con- 
fusion, for his view recedes into duplicate 
flatness, and the inconspicuous elements 


. that should lend fullness are lost entirely. 


Alwyn Tower himself, who might so 
easily have colored the book with his 
own cumulative personality, had Mr. 
Wescott chosen to give him one, is thus 
little more than a structural method. 
He impresses the reader with no beginning 
and no ending. He is not, seemingly, a 
Tower at all — he is a Wescott. Not that 
Alwyn should have dominated — he 
should not. But without the complete 
impersonality of the lens, he should have 
been given the warmth of an honest 
kinship with his blood. In the main, 
however, this discrepancy may be over- 
looked, for the writer has given us a fine 
and diffuse “cross-section of life’ inte- 
grated by his own clear understanding 
and revealed with a mature skill. 


ISS LEHMANN comes to her 
readers in a single character who 
in turn regards many others, but who 
herself is the dominating: who indelibly 
pigments every line and sentence, every 
element, animate or inanimate. And 
where “The Grandmothers” must have 
the last page well turned to find itself, 
“Dusty Answer” is proved on the first. 
The reader is lost in Judith before the 
opening paragraph is over, is willingly lost 
in the hands of Miss Lehmann, for hers is 
at once a sureness and an assurance that 
are inescapable. The paragraph is worth 
full quoting; for it seems to contain as 
well as the question the inverted echo of 
the answer: 


When Judith was eighteen, she saw that 
the house next door, empty for years, was 
getting ready again. Gardeners mowed 
and mowed, and rolled and rolled the 
tennis court; and planted tulips and for- 
get-me-nots in the stone urns that bor- 
dered the lawn at the river’s edge. The 
ivy’s long fingers were torn away from the 
windows, and the solid grey stone front 
made prim and trim. When the blinds went 
up and the familiar oval mirror-backs 
once more stared from the bedroom win- 
dows it seemed as if the long time of 
emptiness had never been, and that the 
next-door children must still be there with 
their grandmother,— mysterious and 
thrilling children who came and went, and 
were all cousins except two who were 
brothers, and all boys except one, who was 


a girl; and who dropped over the peach-tree 
wall into Judith’s garden with invitations 
to tea and hide-and-seek. 


T is with delighted relief that the 


reader embarks on such a book — 
relief in the knowledge that the possibilities 
will be more than matched by the ful- 
fillments. And one has need of all his 
faith before he is done. The story is not 
always pretty, and the characters not 
more often. There is bewilderment and 
anguish and persistent pain to punctuate 
the blind search for happiness which, in 
Judith, could not be otherwise. But very 
clearly here we have proof that prettiness 
and beauty may not always be inter- 
changeable. At first and always “Dusty 
Answer” is beautiful. Only at first is it 
ever pretty, and then only because the 
fuller inflections have not come to change 
the mental vocabulary of the reader. 
And “Dusty Answer” is modern, for 
those who must have “modernity” with 
their reading. It is modern with a sure- 
ness that transcends mere defiance, and an 
honesty which puts frankness to shame. 
It is modern in the savageness of some of 
its pages, the bitterness of its characters, 
the disillusionment of Judith. Hers is not 
the literary idealism which preserves its 
protagonist unscathed while life crumbles 
to ashes all about. Hers is the fortitude 
and the elasticity which not only escape 
the ashes, but bring to her disillusion- 
ment the half-comprehended revelation 
of something new. Not without reason 
has Miss Lehmann set upon her title- 


page Meredith’s lines: 


Ah, what a. dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for ‘certainties in this our life! 


But not without amazing understanding 
has she left Judith still eager to ask the 
next question—and unafraid of the 
answer. 

One forgets that this is a first novel: 
one knows it is not the last. What the 
second, or the third, will be perhaps not 
even Miss Lehmann knows. That, just 
now, is beside the point. “ Dusty Answer” 
is an exquisite piece of work from any 
angle, and although one may yield to the 
temptation to point ahead, it is rather 
because the present book is such a splendid 
vantage height than because the heights 
are only promised farther on. 

It is so, too, with Mr. Wescott. With 
the practice of his craft will come greater 
organic sureness and maturer vision. 
Say both these writers have scarcely 
lived beyond spring sowing; still we 
would not have them wait until autumn if 
they may make an early harvest. 
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Bugles in the Night. By Barry Benefield. 
New York: The Century Co. $2.00, 


ITH the publication of “Short 

Turns” scarcely a year ago, Mr. 
Benefield established himself as a writer 
of very great skill and a rare understand- 
ing of human character. This was in the 
field of the short story. Now in “ Bugles in 
the Night” he has become something 
more. Just what that more is those who 
read his first novel, “The Chicken-Wagon 
Family,” as well as “Short Turns” can 
imagine. There is a gentleness in this book 
which promises much. That promise is 
fulfilled by the quiet richness with which 
Mr. Benefield clothes his words, the 
blessedly unhurried sympathy with which 
he brings his people to life, the absolute 
simplicity and directness with which he 
tells his charming and unpretentious 
story. In old Easley Wheatley, gallant 
veteran of a hundred battles; in young 
Alice Kibbe, whose few battles have 
taken a savage toll from her spirit but 
have left her, after all, unbroken, the 


’ reader has two characters to love and to 


think about long after the book is done 
and the “Army of the Left” has retreated 
for the last time — “but in good order.” 

Mr. Benefield’s book will not be a best 
seller, for which praises be. It is not the 
sort of story one can take in stride, nor 
the sort one can argue about over the 
bridge table. There is nothing to argue 
about, only a very great deal that is fine 
and sincere and somehow rather splendid. 
About these one thinks and feels — but 
does not talk. 


xx ke & 


The Garland of Defeat. By Florence Mary 
Bennett. New York: Harold Vinal. 
$2.00. 


N unusual novel, coolly and capably 
written, with a background of 
genuine scholarship. The scene is laid 
in the Athens of the Fourth Century, 
B.c., and the author is unusually suc- 
cessful in creating an atmosphere at once 
convincing and vivid. The story is told 
with simplicity and a quiet force. 


*e eK * 


The Chronicles of Clovis. By “Saki” (H. H. 
Munro). With an introduction by 
A. A. Milne. New York: The Viking 
Press. $1.50. 


T is too often assumed by contempo- 
rary highbrows that no good thing can 
ever be printed in a newspaper. There 
are many refutations of this silly conclu- 
sion, but one of the most powerful is 
brought to mind by this reprint of the 
works of “Saki,” a writer of supposedly 


New Books in Brief Review 


ephemeral sketches for English news- 
papers and magazines. Keen, impudent, 
light-hearted humor and social satire is 
here that looks as if it were destined for a 
very long life. The work of Saki, who, by 
the way, was killed in the war, is being re- 
issued with introductions by A. A. Milne, 
G. K. Chesterton, Hugh Walpole, the 
Hon. Maurice Baring, H. W. Nevinson, 
Lord Charnwood, and E. M. Munro. 
Perhaps it is more difficult to write a 
witty book that endures than a tragic one. 
At any rate, Saki seems to have laid hold 
of immortality by writing for the West- 
minster Gazette. 


** *& & & 


Studies in Contemporary Biography. By 
James Bryce. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $4.00. 
ORD BRYCE has ever exhibited in his 


writing, industry, fairness, and a 
certain mediocrity of intellectual powers, 
All of these qualities have united in mak- 
ing his longer books useful and popular 
for an unusually large audience. For the 
shorter essays such as compose this vol- 
ume his equipment is less suited. Here are 
many biographical sketches, harvested 
from publication in many magazines, 
somewhat rewritten now, and placed to- 
gether in a single book. There are papers 
on Disraeli, Archbishop Tait, Trollope, 
J. R. Green, Parnell, E. L. Godkin, Glad- 
stone, and many others. The author’s 
announced purpose is to analyze charac- 
ter, and “as far as possible to convey the 
impression which each made in the daily 
converse of life.” The personal impression 
which one public man makes upon an- 
other is a useful matter for record. In this 
respect, many of the sketches are both 
interesting and significant, for Bryce 
knew all personally save Disraeli. But as 
biographical analyses, they are both less 
acute and less interesting than many 
others that have been printed and are 
current on our bookshelves. 


**xe kK * 


Ten Years of War and Peace. By Archibald 
Cary Coolidge. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $3.00. 


ERE in one volume the editor of 

Foreign Affairs has grouped a num- 
ber of papers which have appeared at 
different times during the past four and a 
half years in his own periodical, and three 
other papers, two of them from other 
journals and one which was read before the 
American Historical Association. The 
title of the book is alluring, tempting one 
to expect an international review of 
contemporary history. Such a review 
the author could readily have made, we 





believe, by using the substance of these 
papers though dropping here and there 
an ephemeral paragraph and uniting the 
whole with illuminating generalization 
and conclusion. The papers as they stand 
have some value and interest, but less 
than they might have had under such a 
plan. 

eee ee 
Chaucer. By George H. Cowling. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


io new study of Chaucer falls 
somewhat between the austere philo- 
logical and historical monograph and the 
popular account. It can be read with in- 
terest by the ordinary reader desirous of 
knowing the facts of the poet’s life and 
understanding his verse. It has meat in it 
for the special scholar, The facts of his 
life are, as statisticians say, “weighted” 
according to their trustworthiness, but 
the process in Mr. Cowling’s hands is not 
so laborious as to obstruct the narrative. 
We believe the value of the book to be the 
convenient packing between two covers of 
a great variety of findings, not usually so 
combined. There is, to begin with, a 
scholarly “Life.” Then the “Canon and 
Chronology of Chaucer’s Writings” sepa- 
rates the true work from the imputed by a 
process of criticism. Following come chap- 
ters discussing Chaucer as scholar, poet, 
novelist, all of interest to the lay reader. 
Finally, the special student may turn to 
the appendix for analyses of Chaucerian ~ 
language and meter. An excellent manual 
for the first and one of the greatest of 
English poets. 
ee eet 


The Fourteen Thumbs of St. Peter. By 
Joice‘M. Nankivell. New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


HIS is a novel of postwar Moscow, 

suggestive of what unsurpassed ma- 
terial for fiction exists in Russia, but 
suggestive, alas! by failure rather than 
performance. It is a story of the Red cap- 
ital at the time of the special activities of 
the atheist mission, when a great effort 
was made to expose the church and to 
promote atheism by demonstrating the 
futility of relic worship and other super- 
stitious practices. Fourteen “thumbs of 
St. Peter” were collected and put on dis- 
play, among other religious exhibits. A 
detective story is woven into the de- 
scription of postwar Russia ard its Gov- 
ernment, but the blending of story and 
description is only partially successful, 
and much dialogue is unconvincing. Some. 
day writers will seize this theme and many 
another equally bizarre and arresting 
to make out of them the new Russian 
literature. 
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What the World Is Doing 


i RE is a political tone to this 


week’s news, prophetic of early 
summer months in 1928 when 
Democratic and Republican parties will 
meet in convention to decide their Presi- 
dential and Vice Presiden- 
“a tial nominees. The political 
note is injected by WiLL1aM 
Giszs McApoo of California, son-in-law 
of the late President Witson and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his Cabinet, who 
has announced that he will not be a can- 
didate again for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. Mr. McApoo, it will be remembered, 
fought valiantly through 103 ballots at 
the 1924 convention to muster the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. Gov. At SmiTH 
of New York was his opponent, and while 
Mr. McApoo’s totals were always above 
those of Governor Smitu, at the top of 
his flight he was still some 200 votes short 
of the necessary 732. 

Mr. McApoo’s decision was made pub- 
lic on September 17 in a letter to Mr. 
Georce Fort Mitton, editor of the 
Chattanooga News, who has been closely 
Sie Rensone associated with Mr. Mc- 

Apoo’s Presidential aspira- 
tions. “Everything possible should be 
done to prevent the 1928 convention from 
degenerating into a mere struggle of in- 
dividuals for personal preferment. .. . 
Principles and policies must come first. 
Personal ambitions, however legitimate, 
and every selfish purpose should be sub- 
ordinated to them. My chief concern,” 
Mr. McApoo continues, “is the suprem- 
acy of Democratic principles and pro- 
gressive policies, for these mean the 
preservation, unimpaired, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; the suppression 
of nullification and the enforcement of 
law, without which stable government is 
impossible and without which the farmers 
cannot get their rightful share of national 
prosperity; and social and economic jus- 
tice for all classes without which human 
opportunity cannot be widened.” 

Supporters of Governor Smit feel 
strongly that Mr. McApoo’s withdrawal 
strengthens the position of their candidate. 
They see no other available Democrat 
beet titi with the political stature 
of New York’s governor. 
Talk is naturally rife, however, as to 
whether Mr. McApoo’s withdrawal means 
the entire diffusion of his influence, and 
readers of this department are referred to 
an editorial discussion of this matter upon 
page 325 of this issue. 

Epwin T. Merepitu, Secretary of 
Agriculture from January, 1920, to 
March, 1921, in the Cabinet of President 


Wussoy, has been mentioned prominently. 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


as a McApoo legatee. Mr. MErepiTH, 
whose home State is Iowa, has recently 
ais been in New York — coinci- 
dentally with Mr. McApoo, 

— shasta ‘the two denied that 
their presence in the city possessed politi- 
cal significance. “I am personally sorry 
Mr. McApoo has felt impelled to make 
the announcement he has,” said Mr. 
MerepirTn. “I feel he is the one man to 





The Week 
QPolitics: Mr. McAdoo with- 


draws in order to maintain Demo- 
cratic principles in the party and 
avoid a repetition of 1924 in the 
next convention. Who will suc- 
ceed to his strength? Meredith? 
The former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture cannot support a wet. [The 
Ways and Means Committee 
meets. A new tax bill. YThe 
second A. E. F. France’s enthu- 
siastic welcome. A parade on the 
Champs Elysées. The old scenes 
of action. {A new ambassador for 
Mexico. Mr. Morrow is President 
Coolidge’s choice. {President 
Hindenburg denies Germany’s 
war guilt. Hungary and the 
League Council. JAn “act of 
God” in Japan. {Fatalities in 
the New York-Spokane air derby. 
{The world flyers decide against a 
Pacific hop. 











lead the dry progressive wing of the 
Democratic party.” Although Mr. Mc- 
Avoo has made no statement which would 
shed light upon his choice in the matter of 
available Democratic candidates, many 
feel that Mr. MEREDITH would meet with 
his entire approval. The latter’s consistent 
favoring of dry principles and his strong 
interest in farm relief are echoes of Mr. 
McApoo’s own position upon these mat- 
ters. “I am a dry,” said Mr. MEREDITH, 
“and I cannot support a wet candidate. 
. . . Unquestionably the dry Democrats 
are in the majority, but as a Democrat 
of national prominence once said to me, 
the wet Democrats are the fighting 
Democrats.” 

Though there will be no early session 
of Congress, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will go into action on October 31, 
preparatory to presenting 
a revised tax bill shortly 
after the first of the year. 
Chairman Witi1am R. Green has ar- 
ranged a schedule of hearings which will 


Tax 
Reduction 


run for at least ten days, and the prospect 
is that they will last much longer. With a 
surplus on hand, the Administration 
desires to give taxpayers the benefit of it, 
and hopes that an agreement can be 
reached between House and Senate which 
will dispense with the revenue bill by 
March 1, fifteen days before 1927 returns 
must be filed. 

Despite the warnings of pessimists who 
felt that no good could come of the return 
of America’s World War battalions to 
France for the American Legion conven- 

. tion, the second A. E. F. has 

——— found that a France which 

rance . 

held out her arms in 1917 
still has them opened wide in 1927. 
None of the unpleasant incidents so 
broadly heralded have occurred; nothing 
but friendship has been apparent in the 
greeting of France. Good comradeship 
still prevails. War debts, “Uncle Shy- 
lock,” and the more recent tariff troubles 
have faded before the bouyant ranks of 
Legionnaires, thousands strong, who have 
come back to visit thé land of their 
organization’s birth. 

The convention opened on September 
1g in the Trocadero Palace, which has 
been established as headquarters. There 
were greetings by President DouMERGUE 

and Cabinet members, by 


Ps. oat Marshal Focu and other 
—” military chiefs, and the ap- 


pearance of each was the 
signal for a wild burst of cheering by the 
assembled Legionnaires. “There never 
was such a convention,” in the eyes of the 
French notables who attended that open- 
ing session. National Commander How- 
ARD R. SavaGE of Chicago presided, and 
it is said that a considerable amount of 
business was accomplished, despite the 
holiday spirit of the delegates. 

The most colorful event of the week’s 
convention, of course, was the great 
parade held on September 19. More than 
14,000 men, women, and children marched 

in the line which wound 

a through the Arc de Tri- 
“""*omphe at the Place de 
l’Etoile and down the Champs Elysées 
to the Place de la Concorde, where it 
was reviewed by Marshal Focu, General 
PersHinc, Commander Savace, Brig. 
Gen. James A. Drain as grand marshal, 
and General Gouraup as_ honorary 
marshal. A national holiday had been 
declared, and Paris was massed along the 
wide avenue to watch the Americans, 
held back by an unbroken line of French 
soldiers. A paragraph by Epwin L. 
James, New York Times correspondent, 
gives some idea of the colorful picture 
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which the long line of march presented: 
“Brass bands in glorious and in medley 


costumes; good-looking uniforms and- 


awful-looking uniforms of all colors of the 
rainbow; no end of smiling and a million 
laughs; fat men and lean men; short men 
and long men; pretty women and ugly 
women —just honest-to-god samples 
from every corner of the U. S. A. of a 
hundred and twenty million population.” 
Five miles the marchers walked, and 
more than two hours were required for 
them all to pass a given point. As a high 
mark of honor, the French Government 
gave permission for the parade to pass 
through the Arc de Triomphe. The 
victory parade at the close of the World 
War is the only other demonstration 
which has-been so honored. 

Much of the spare time of the Legion- 
naires is being consumed in visits to the 
scenes which they knew under such 
different circumstances in 1917 and 1918. 

Chateau-Thierry, Belleau 

Among the Wood, Saint-Mihiel, and the 
other names sacred to the 

Americans who received their baptism of 
fire there are being visited again by those 
who survived. Cemeteries where 30,000 
white marble crosses tell the story of 
comrades who will remain in France 


‘have not been neglected. Impressive 


services have been held for these Amer- 
ican dead. 

Dwicut W. Morrow, a partner in the 
firm of J. P. Morgan and Company, 
bankers, of New York, has been appointed 
by President Coo.ipcE to succeed JAMES 

___R. Suerrierp as United 

gy cn ng States Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, The appointment be- 

comes effective upon October 1. Mr. 
SHEFFIELD’s resignation was announced 
early in July from Rapid City, South 
Dakota, where ill health was given as 
the cause. Mr. Morrow, who was an 
Amherst classmate of Mr. Coo.ipce, 
faces a difficult situation in the Mexican 
capital. The dispute between our State 
Department and the Mexican Govern- 
ment over the new oil and land laws 
promulgated by the latter has never been 
resolved, and it has generally been in- 
ferred that Washington is awaiting a 
concrete case of what it considers con- 
fiscation before taking further steps. The 
controversy is one which must eventually 
be settled if Mexico is to persist in apply- 
ing her new laws, and it will be Mr. 
Morrow’s difficult task to conduct the 
negotiations at first hand. It is generally 
supposed that his appointment will meet 
with opposition from various members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, al- 
though Mexico has. acquiesced. Mr. 
Morrow’s connection with “Wall 


Street” is so close that those Senators 
who look askance upon this stronghold 
of big business are expected to fight 
confirmation. 

D. R. Crissincer, governor of the 


Federal Reserve Board, has resigned from 
his position to return to private life. 
Mr. Cootipce has appointed Roy Arcui- 
_ . BALD Younc, governor ot 
saa the Minneapolis Federal Re- 
serve Bank, to succeed him. 
Mr. CrissINGER was a friend of President 
Harpine, by whom he was appointed in 
1923 after two years as Comptroller of the 
Currency. His retirement is said to have 
been contemplated over the period of a 
year, and he denies that it was brought 
about because of the recent dispute with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago over 
a lowering of its rediscount rate. Direc- 
tors of the Chicago bank were overruled 
by the board which ordered the rate 
lowered from four to three and one half 
per cent. 

A typhoon which visited the island of 
Kyushu, Japan, on September 13 caused 
havoc in villages and took a heavy toll of 
life. Estimates indicate that more than 

7oo persons died in the 
Typhoon in storm and that more than 
a 
1,800 houses were demol- 
ished. Approximately 3,000 others were 
flooded. Ten miles of dikes were washed 
away, and thirty-seven vessels were swept 
from their moorings. Persons injured num- 
bered around 2,300. A tidal wave which 
inundated the town of Kojima was re- 
sponsible for a great part of the disaster. 
It is reported that 275 persons were killed 
outright in Kojima, and that 417 others 
were carried away by the sea. Yokohama 
experienced a miniature cyclone on the 
morning following, several buildings of 
light construction being destroyed, and 
thirty persons injured. 

Two fatalities occurred in the New York 
to Spokane air derby when a ’plane piloted 
by Ricuarp E. Hupson crashed to earth 
on September 20 on a wooded mountain- 

. side at Long Valley, New 
ptt Jersey, only a short time 
after its take-off from Roose- 
velt Field. Hupson and his mechanic, Jay 
RapikE, were killed. Rapixe had begged 
to be allowed to go, and had slept in the 
*plane to guard it the night preceding the 
flight. 

LestrzE Mitter of Des Moines and 
C. W. Meyers of Detroit fought each 
other across the Northwest for leadership 
among the entrants in the Class B division 
The Winners of the derby, and MEyYERs 

won out, taking the $5,000 
prize. In the Class A division of the 
flight the first to arrive at St. Paul 
was E. E. Battoueu, who landed there on 
September 20 at 2.10 p.m., Central time. 
Riding with him were his mechanic and 
sixty-nine-year-old Cartes Dickinson, 
known as the “Santa Claus of the Air 
Mail.” Not twenty minutes behind Bat- 
LouGH at St. Paul was C. W. Homan, 
who made up this handicap and landed 
first at Seattle, forty-six minutes ahead of 
Ba.Lovucu. 
At Tokyo on September 14, Epwarp F, 


ScuieE and Wit.iam S. Brock, world 

flyers, yielded to the entreaties of friends 

and decided to return to America by 

__,. Steamer rather than under- 

World Flight take a flight across the 

- Pacific. Up to that point 

they had covered in eighteen days a dis- 

tance of 12,295 miles, and had 9,917 yet to 
cover. 

They are taking an early boat for the 
United States, and will have their famous 
monoplane shipped home. Authorities in 
this country expressed approval of their 
decision not to attempt the hazardous 
transpacific hop. 

On the thirteenth anniversary of the 
Battle of Tannenberg, where his leader- 
ship brought him the fame which carried 
him finally to the post of chief of staff, 

. ,, President Paut von Hin- 
Hindenburg’s penpure told the world 
that Germany did not sub- 
scribe to her official admission of war 
guilt. The occasion was the dedication of 
a monument upon the famous battlefield 
in East Prussia where the German armies 
under HinpensurG and LupenporRFF 
annihilated the Russian advance and 
broke forever the threat of the czar’s 
armies on that front. The President was 
attired in army uniform and carried the 
batdh of his rank as field marshal. 
“The charges that Germany is guilty of 
the greatest of all wars,” he said, “we, the 
German people repudiate in all its phases. 
Not envy, hate, nor eagerness for conquest 
caused us to resort to weapons. War was 
a last resort for us and the requiring of the 
greatest sacrifices of the entire people 
was the last means of maintaining our 
prestige against a host of enemies. With 
pure hearts we marched out to defend the 
Fatherland, and with pure hands the 
German army wielded the sword. Ger- 
many is ever ready to prove it before 
impartial judges.” President Hinpen- 
BuRG’s denial of war guilt for the German 
people is the first actual official objection 
which the Reich has made, though for 
a long time there have been various 
and not too subdued rumblings. 

Hungary proved herself a bothersome 
wrench in the wheels of the League of 
Nations machinery on September 1g at 
Geneva by refusing flatly to accept the 

i Council’s proposed settle- 

Bares” ment for her difficulties with 
Roumania over the question 
of indemnities for expatriated Transyl- 
vanian landowners. Roumania had shown 
a willingness, through her representative 
at the Council table, M. Tirutescu, to 
accept the solution brought forward by 
Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN’S committee, 
but Hungary remained adamant, ex- 
pressing the desire that the whole matter 
be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for settlement. As a 
result the quarrel cannot now be disposed 
of before the December sessions of the 
Council at the earliest. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


Te. Editors are particularly pleased 
to announce that Mr. J. B. Atkins 
of the London Spectator has been 

secured to write a monthly article for 

Tue InpepEenpDeENT. Mr. Atkins will devote 

each of his articles to some question 

which is agitating public opinion in 

Great Britain. His first contribution, 

dealing with that often maligned institu- 

tion, the House of Lords, will appear in 
our October 8 issue. 





E earnestly call our readers’ at- 

tention to these embattled columns 
in the magazine for September 3, and 
then to the following letter from Kerman, 
California. We see no necessity for repeat- 
ing ourselves here, but in response to our 
correspondent’s indictment we wish to 
say that THe InpEPENDENT has never 
closed its columns to the Fundamentalists 
in behalf of the Modernists and that it 
never will so close them. We make no 
bones about declaring our own opinions, 
but never to the exclusion of those in dis- 
agreement. As a case in point, we mention 
“The Freedom of Faith,” in our issye of 
April 25, 1925, by Dr. E. Y. Mullins, 
president of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary and one of the strongest 
and most respected leaders of Funda- 
mentalism. The letter in question follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Will you please permit me to express my 
thanks through the columns of “The 
Editor Steps Down” to Mr. Edwin B. 
Tilton of San Diego, California, for his 
Jetter in Tue InpEPENDENT of Septem- 
ber 3. Fundamentalist myself, even as he, 
from study and conviction, I also resent 
the presumption that a Fundamentalist is, 
ipso facto, unintelligent. I say with him 
that “my convictions are arrived at as 
honestly .and as intelligently as yours 
have been.” You are quite irritated by the 
intolerance of the Fundamentalist who 
thinks that the Modernist is not a Chris- 
tian. But I am even more irritated by the 
universal presumption of the Modernists 
that all Fundamentalists are ignoramuses. 
{Narrowness and bigotry are not the 
monopoly of Fundamentalists as is evi- 
denced by your almost vituperative reply 
to Mr. Tilton. A prominent Modernist 
minister in a near-by city recently dis- 
cussed the prejudice that would keep 
Governor Smith from the Presidential 
chair simply because he is a Roman Catho- 
lic, Of course he condemned such narrow- 
ness, stating that he was not capable of it 
himself, for he could vote for any good man 
except for a Fundamentalist! 
{Fundamentalists are given no oppor- 
tunity to explain their beliefs or to defend 
themselves against the attacks made on 
them. Their books and periodicals circulate 
only among themselves, and | periodicals 
like yours which are read by the general 
public do not desire or seek articles from 


Fundamentalist leaders. A square deal is 
something we do not get and that we 
have little hopes of ever getting. In Cali- 
fornia evolution is taught in all the schools, 
and I would not have it otherwise; but the 
law absolutely forbids the reading of 
the Bible or reference to it. It is a banned 
book in them. All we Fundamentalists 
want is a square deal. 
F. I. Drex er. 





Behind the German Lines 
at the Marne 
(Continued from page 337) 


But with Hentsch, his chief of staff, 
General von Kuhl, immediately began 
jockeying for position: trying to make 
Biilow’s retreat responsible for the situa- 
tion, and to go on record for himself 
as having retired only under protest. 
The reasons given were curiously at 
variance: in one breath Hentsch was 
assured that they were on the point of 
defeating Maunoury, and in the next 
that “a retreat would be a ticklish matter: 
the troops were thoroughly mixed up and 
thoroughly exhausted.” 

Hentsch at last, invoking the full 
powers conferred on him, gave the order 
to retreat, in the name of the supreme 
command. Von Kluck, thus provided 
with his official alibi, at once issued the 
order and in the first line put the blame 
on the Second Army. Next day the 
episode was written up on this basis in 
the First Army diary — and von Kluck 
sent off to the Kaiser a report on his 
“successful battle.” But all these pre- 
cautions were wasted, for on this same 
day the supreme command gave its 
verdict: von Kluck was put under von 
Biilow’s orders. Some months later he 
was deprived of his command and von 
Biilow was promoted to the rank of 
field marshal. 

Von Kluck, however, was of a thor- 
oughly buoyant disposition, and in after 
days produced a magnificent cock-and- 
bull story. He had not been present during 
the discussion with Hentsch, and would 
not have accepted the fatal order to re- 
treat; instead, he would have continued 
the battle and wiped out Maunoury, and 
then, wheeling his army around in a 
splendid parade-ground half circle, would 
have fallen upon the rear of the British. 
This wild yarn was too much for the 
patience of his own chief of staff. General 
von Kuhl, when his turn came, ex- 
plained cruelly that during Hentsch’s 
visit von Kluck was sitting all the time 
in his own office next door; he himself 
went back and forth to report to him 
during the discussion. Von Kuhl added 
that it was idle to discuss who was 
responsible for the order to retreat: von 


Kluck had no choice in the matter. “The 
break through of the British and the 
-French Fifth Army which was threaten- 
ing brought about the decision in the 
Battle of the Marne.” Von Bilow even 
more frankly pointed out that only the 
prompt retreat had saved von Kluck’s 
army from annihilation. These blunt 
statements settled the matter in the 
eyes of German military students. 

Even today, however, the historical 
section of the general staff speaks with 
two voices in the “definitive” accounts 
it offers. The propaganda available for 
the German public presents the Marne 
as a series of indecisive actions, a sort 
of transition stage leading into trench 
warfare. It failed of being a decisive 
victory because of an unfortunate mis- 
conception on the part of certain German 
leaders; von Biilow thought he was beaten 
when he really wasn’t. Over against this 
is the military version — which accepts 
frankly the conclusions we have quoted. 
Moltke himself set down his opinion as 
follows: “‘That France was not over- 
thrown in the first rush she has to thank 
England’s rapid rendering of help: the 
advance of the British divisions on the 
Marne caused Biilow to order a retreat.” 
The nuance is worth noting: Moltke does 
not mention the fact that Biilow’s line 
had already been hammered out of shape 
by Franchet d’Espérey. This same note 
appears in the volume used as a textbook 
in the German military schools: the 
retreat from the Marne is ascribed — in 
ultracautious wording — to the danger of 
a break through; but only the British 
are mentioned. 

Even ten years after the event, though 
the fact of the defeat must be stated, it 
comes hard to the German staff to avow 
that the French had a hand in the beating. 





A Year of the Monkey War 


(Continued from page 328) 


agreed with Senator Lommen. The House 
Committee on Education voted for indefi- 
nite postponement of the bill;on March 11 
this action was confirmed by the House. 
Put to-a vote in the Senate, the bill was 
discarded by a vote of 55 to 7, confirming 
the Senate Committee on Education, 
which had voted 9 to 4 against it. 

In pursuance of the Fundamentalists’ 
determination “never to give up the fight 
until the demon of evolution is driven 
from the tax-supported schools of every 
State in this Christian nation,” House 
Bill No. 222 was introduced in the North 
Dakota House of Representatives on 
February 5. The measure was fathered by 
Representative L. O. Richardson, and 
barred from the State’s schools and col- 
leges “any doctrine that teaches that man 
is of other than divine origin.” Violation 
was to be a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
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fine of from $25 to $100 for each offense. 
When invited by the committee to make 
a statement on behalf of his bill, Rich- 
ardson admitted that he knew nothing 
about biology; nor was he familiar with 
the principles of evolution or the evidences 
upon which the theory was based. Two 
Modernist clergymen were the chief 
speakers against the bill. A few days 
later, Representative Edwin Fraynor, 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, announced that the committee had 
unanimously chloroformed the bill. 

But the end was not yet. On March 9 a 
well-attended public meeting was held at 
Denhoff, having for its object the launch- 
ing of a referendum petition so that the 
voters of North Dakota may decide 
directly whether or not science shall be 
freely taught in the State. 

In emulation of the successful example 
set by Florida four years ago, an attempt 
was made on January 21, by Delegate 


'W. A. Street, to put through the West 


Virginia House of Delegates a resolution 


- to the effect that that body was opposed 


to the teaching of evolution in the “free 
schools” of the State. The resolution was 
defeated by a vote of 57 to 36; but some 
of the members stated that they had 
voted against it because it would have 
“no practical effect.” Thus encouraged, 
Street later in the month introduced 
House Bill No. 264, “a bill to prevent the 
teaching of any nefarious matter in our 
public schools.” It provided that it should 
be unlawful for anyone to teach the 
theory of “Darwinism, Atheism, or 
Agnosticism.” In the eyes of the support- 
ers of this bill, these three terms are prac- 
tically synonymous. The penalty was 
to be dismissal of the teacher “by the 
District Board of Education, whose action 
shall be final.” The Committee on Educa- 
tion reported it adversely, and on April 
13 it was rejected by an acclamation vote. 
The Florida Legislature convened on 
April 6, and Representative Leo Stal- 


naker of Tampa promptly introduced a 


bill which forbade instruction in the pub- 
lic schools of the State of any theory not 
in harmony with the Biblical story of 
creation. This bill was later amended to 
forbid “the teaching of any theory as a 
fact, . . . or the teaching of Atheism or 
Infidelity.” The amended bill was passed 
by the House by a vote of 67 to 24. The 
Senate, however, referred it to the tail 
end of the calendar, and then adjourned 
without reaching it. Florida is already 
“protected” by a successful anti-evolu- 
tion resolution passed in 1923. 

Nine Legislatures will be in. session 
next year, five of them in the South; but 
forty-three in 1929, ten of them in the 
South. Even eliminating the already 
shackled Tennessee and Mississippi, that 
leaves plenty of room for renewed and 
more ardent anti-evolution legislation. 

As the Fundamentalist leaders them- 
selves declare, “The war has just begun!” 
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News—Selected or Condensed? 





A-dull story is better short than long—better 
still, untold. Each issue of THe INDEPENDENT 
represents as much zeal in the elimination of 
the trivial as in the development of the 


significant 







Tue INDEPENDENT selects the news of the 
week from the news of the day. With keen, 
kinetic sentences it fits seven days facts into 
living history, drawing on its more than 
seventy years of constructive journalism to 
form opinions and establish tendencies 







It is read eagerly and gratefully by busy 
men and women everywhere, who demand 
more of their news than that it be merely 
brief. You will find intelligent companionship 
in the weekly visits of THE INDEPENDENT __ 
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